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Erratum 


We apologize for the misplacing of the captions under the photographs from 
Nowa Huta, illustrating the article “Mass Culture: A Case History”, by 
Jerzy Pomianowski, in No. 11 (November 1959). The caption under the lower 
plate, facing page 41, should be under the full plate on the preceding page; 
the caption under that plate should replace the one under the upper plate 
overleaf, which applies to the lower plate. 
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THE ECONOMY — END OF 1959 


by 
CZESLAW BOBROWSKI 


sheet of Poland’s national economy when it is published early 

next year will be a little surprised: for some time he has been 
hearing nothing but alarming news on the economic situation in 
this country. “Tightening up in Poland... the period of the milder 
line has passed and will be long returning... Long queues outside 
the shops; blackmarketeers are again making fortunes; to overcome 
the crisis the Party is resorting to Draconic measures...” This is 
just one quotation from Le Monde, in my opinion a serious paper, 
which I have been reading faithfully for many years. 


And yet the balance sheet of the Polish national economy in 
1959 will reveal a growth of the national income amounting to 
over 6 per cent. This growth is due primarily to an increase in 
industrial production of 9-10 per cent (with agricultural production 
remaining more or less at the 1958 level, as a result of a disastrous 
drought). It will also be seen that overall consumption has been 
6-7 per cent higher than last year, while net investment has in- 
creased by 8-9 per cent over 1958. ! 

Moreover, if we compare the results achieved in 1959 with the 
targets planned, we can see that, except in agriculture, the 
discrepancies are insignificant. The failure to implement the plan 
in agriculture (by more or less 3 per cent — the excellent grain 
harvest has to a certain extent compensated for the considerable 
deficits in stockbreeding and fodder crops) is offset by a certain sur- 
plus (approximately 2 per cent) in industry. 

In foreign trade, the balance both of trade and of payments has 
been kept at the planned level, and the national income for distribu- 
tion will probably be a little larger than was planned. As far as 
investment is concerned, the plan provided for an increase of 7 per 
cent over last year; this has been slightly surpassed. The growth 
of stock (of special importance last year, to compensate for the 


r ew foreign reader who takes the trouble to study the balance 


1 Indices calculated at constant prices, thus representing real growth. 
3 
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considerable fall in stock in 1957) was to be less than two-thirds 
that of 1958; in fact, the decrease will amount to about one-fifth, 
But while here the departure from the plan appears large when seen 
in relative figures, its absolute value is comparatively small. In 
consumption, it can be reduced to one figure. If production plans 
had not been surpassed, if wages had not risen and, finally, if prices 
paid to farmers had not been increased, consumption would have 
grown by 3 per cent. In case of a greater growth of the purchasing 
power of the population, and given the qualitative adaptation of 
supply to demand, the growth of consumption was to reach 7 per 
cent. The minimum index number of 1957 has been considerably 
exceeded, but the target of 107 has not been reached. 


These figures reflect substantial progress in comparison with 
last year, and they show that the actual results conform satisfactorily 
with the plans. They also contradict the alarming reports published 
in the Western press, a contradiction which is partly explained by 
the fact that there the real economic difficulties of Poland have 
been exaggerated. And the measures taken, serious as they may bz, 
cannot be regarded as Draconic. 

How then are we to account for the fact that, despite considerable 
progress, we are undergoing economic difficulties and that measures 
have been taken to check the future growth of purchasing power? 
And that, as a result of the Government’s decision to raise the price 
of meat and meat products, the cost of living index has gone up 
from 107 to approximately 110 in comparison with 1955? 


First, the above figures represent, as it were, a bird’s eye view 
of the situation. They show one side of the coin, but say nothing 
about the other — the irregular characteristics of the process. Second, 
there is no contradiction between this year’s rapid pace of develop- 
ment and the difficulties which have made themselves felt. On the 
contrary, there is a close link between them. 

The guiding principle of the plan for 1959 was the acceleration 
of economic development. Net investment was to grow more rapidly 
than the national income. It was also thought possible that the 
growth of consumption would keep ahead of that of income. This 
manoeuvre, to use a military term, was to be based on a smaller rate 
of growth of stocks. The planned surplus of goods over the minimal 
purchasing power was to constitute the reserves which were to be 
used as the situation demanded in the form of either wage rises or 
price reductions. 

Apart from the problem of meat, which will be dealt with 
separately, everything has not proceeded in absolute accordance 
with the plans. The early spring made it possible to envisage 
a further increase in investment without endangering the overall 
equilibrium. As a rule, the rural areas in Poland supply an adequate 
number of seasonal workers for the building industry. This year, 
however, this was not the case, for several reasons: more intense 
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pbuilding activity in the countryside; the improved economic situation 
of the farmers, who no longer seek employment in the urban areas 
at any cost; and the fact that, as a result of the war and the 
occupation, there are now fewer young people reaching working age. 
In these circumstances, the increase in the rate of investment was 
carried out at the cost of wage rises in the building trade rather 
than through the expansion of building. As has not been the case 
in the past few years, this year heavy industry has exceeded its 
targets to a greater extent than the consumer goods industries. This 
has been partly due to the drop in agricultural production and, to 
some extent, to the difficulties experienced by some of the light 
industries in adapting themselves to the changes in demand. This 
was also the reason why stocks — although still inadequate in some 
fields — have, as a whole, grown more than planned. Finally, with 
the conditions of international trade becoming ever more unfavour- 
able for Poland (coal accounted for one quarter of her exports), the 
implementation of the foreign trade plan required an increase in 
the volume of exports without a corresponding growth in its value. 


These developments were bound to lead to certain “tensions”, 
as economists in Socialist countries would call them, or “distortions” 
to use the word preferred by Western economists. But they have 
not — either singly or collectively — acquired unusual dimensions. 
There are no economic plans which are completely free of even 
the smallest mistakes, just as no plan can be executed with absolute 
accuracy. Tensions are inevitable when plans are carried out, unless 
the rate of growth is sacrificed in advance in the cause of equi- 
librium. Of course, everything is upset when the tensions last too 
long and result in prolonged disturbances. If the equilibrium becomes 
too precarious the rate of growth is in danger. This would not have 
Bpened if it were not for the drought and, above all, the problem 
of meat. . 

Some preliminary explanations are necessary for a full under- 
standing of this problem. Meat in Poland means primarily pork 
(almost 80 per cent of the total consumption of meat), and pig breed- 


-ing depends above all on the crops and price of potatoes, which 


are the basic pig food. The 1957 and 1958 potato crops were poor. 
But pig breeding is not the monopoly of the farmers. Pigs are also 
bred by landless peasants, even some people in small towns, state 
farms, etc. Following an increase in the number of pigs on private 
farms, all these producers reduced the scope of pig breeding (some 
state farms, because their conditions were not favourable — in the 
past they bred pigs only to make good market shortages; the landless 
peasants, because there was more meat on the market). In 1956-58 
the growth of the pig population on peasant farms compensated for 
the decreases elsewhere. The plan for 1959 was based on the 
optimistic assumption that this situation would continue. But cattle 
are the direct rivals of pigs. And even if — for all but the marginal 
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producers — the production of pork is profitable. that of milk jg 
certainly even more so. Moreover, when there is shortage of fodder 
the farmer will not give up his cow, which is indispensable op 
a small farm; he sacrifices his pigs, for he can hope to make up their 
numbers easily in the future. All these factors show that pig breeding 
in Poland, although it is a thriving and well-developed branch of 
agricultural production *, is susceptible to unfavourable conditions, 

So much for animal breeding. Now just a few words about meat 
consumption, which has reached 47 kgs per head of population, 
This figure represents a mean value between consumption in the 
countryside, which is well under 50 kgs, and that in the towns, 
which is much higher than the average. This is a high level if Poland 
is compared with countries with similar national incomes. Before 
the war meat consumption amounted to 19.6 kgs per head of 
population, and until 1956, despite a steady growth, it never sur- 
passed the 40 kg mark. Not so long ago, the basic reason for the 
growth in meat consumption was the flow of the population from 
the countryside to the towns. The peasant family no longer had 
to feed the son or sons who had gone to work in the town, and its 
per capita consumption of meat could therefore increase. And the 
young peasant who had become a worker acquired the consumption 
habits of his new milieu — which meant that he now ate twice 
as much meat as before, as the majority of the new workers come 
from the poorest peasant families. The gradual slowing down of the 
exodus from the rural areas made it possible to expect that meat 
consumption would no longer grow at the same rate. But since 1956 
a new factor has been operating: wage rises, as a result of which 
nominal wages have risen by 43 per cent. (Incidentally, for a large 
part of Poland’s population an improvement in living standards 
means first of all an additional steak or rather, a pork chop or 
sausage). Consumption of durable industrial goods has of course 
been growing much more rapidly — the sales of wireless sets or 
bicycles now reach a million annually, and motorcycles or electric 
washing machines are sold in hundreds of thousands. But, with the 
exception of wireless sets, supply has not yet met demand, and 
these commodities do not yet act as checks on meat consumption. 
Meanwhile, rents are still too low to act as such a check, despite the 
great increase in the number of flats. Moreover, until the recent 
price rise, meat on the whole was cheap — in a sense, it was the 
cheapest commodity of all, for it was to a substantial extent 
subsidized by the state. The retail price of pork had not been changed 
for many years. And since obligatory deliveries had been cut and 
the prices paid to producers raised, a paradoxical situation had 
arisen, in which the state gave a 20 per cent subsidy (in the form of 
very low market prices) to all consumers... including the farmer 


® The number of pigs has risen from 6 million in 1949 to almost 12 mil- 
lion at present. 
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who on the previous day might have delivered his pig at a higher 
ice. And considering that the cost of living in recent years had 
, there had in fact been a relative fall in the price of pork, 
whereas the situation called for a rise in price. It is easy to under- 
stand why the price rise was delayed, although it had been advocated 
by the economists for some time and announced by Wladyslaw 
Gomulka at the second Plenary Session of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers Party. It was all the more difficult to 
take such a decision since the population has been accustomed 
for years to the steady prices of the prime necessities and assurances 
had been many times given that, if the need for price rises arose, 
they would by offset by a reduction in the prices of other com- 
modities. Yet the situation demanded a considerable increase in the 
price of meat without a compensating reduction in other fields. 

The forecasts of the economists, perhaps over-optimistic, did not 
come true. Pig breeding on peasant farms not only did not offset the 
drop in the number of pigs kept by other breeders, it fell by almost 
5 per cent — as is shown by the census of June 30, 1959. The third 
quarter has always been a difficult time as far as meat supplies are 
concerned. This year Poland entered this period with very small 
reserves, and the seasonal reduction of supplies coincided with the 
shortages resulting from the decrease in the number of animals. The 
imposition of one meatless day a week was of course only a modest 
palliative. And with a fall in supplies, deliveries by farmers had 
shrunk even more, as the breeders were waiting for a rise in free- 
market prices. After some time the lack of equilibrium on the meat 
market began to affect the markets of other products which may 
serve as substitutes for meat: butter, cheese, macaroni, etc. Without 
imports, in a free-market economy, a rise in prices would be 
inevitable. Poland’s balance of trade did not permit more substantial 
imports, and in such a situation a price rise, far from bringing 
a solution, would have been a very painful measure. Such a rise took 
place only when the seasonal increase in the supply of meat made 
it possible to restore the market equilibrium — naturally, on 
a slightly lower level of consumption. 

It seems quite easy to grasp the relationship between the problem 
of the less important tensions which I have described above, and 
the problem of meat. Without these tensions the meat problem 
would have been less acute (lower demand, greater possibil- 
ities to make good the shortages). And vice versa — because 
of the coincidence of these difficulties with the other tensions, the 
whole of the situation has become too serious to be dealt with by 
means of half-measures. All the more so since a third factor has 
appeared in the meantime: since the spring there has been an 
unusual drought in Poland. Although it did not affect the grain 
harvest it has had a disastrous effect on fodder crops and sugar 
beet. The potato crop, although not excessively bad, was the lowest 
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for four years. The drought has already affected the balance 9 
trade; exports of diary products have been reduced and imports ¢ 
fodder increased. And, naturally, it has not helped the autum 
sowing or improved the prospects of stockbreeding next year. 

All these reasons account for the new trends in Poland’s economi 
policy. An even stronger emphasis is being laid on the observance 
of financial regulations, particularly in the field of expenditure anj 
wages. Budget expenditures are being restricted and efforts made ty 
increase efficiency without raising wages. The baiance of trade js 
now the centre of attention. And finally — the increase in mex 
prices has not been accompanied by any compensating price cuts 
which has reduced real wages by about 3 per cent. 

How can this policy be described? The term “tightening up’ 
seems the least correct, since the increase in meat price is the only 
measure designed to reduce the consumption of a particular com- 
modity, while, for example, there is a growing tendency to increase 
the production of durable industrial goods. If the current economic 
policy were limited to monetary regulations it would be more 
correct to speak of “mild deflationary measures”, With regard to 
a planned economy, however, it is better to say that the main task 
is to restore the proper proportions between the various elements 
of the plan, and thus to secure further economic progress. This 
progress will certainly take place in 1960, although it will not be so 
rapid as this year. And this is the difference between the two 
approaches, for deflation always carries the risk of stagnation. 

This regrouping taking place on the threshold of 1960, means of 
course a retreat on a certain sector but it must be viewed in 
a proper perspective. The 3 per cent increase in the cost of living 
must not be everlooked. But neither must we forget that even so 
real wages in 1960 will be almost 30 per cent higher that they were 
four years ago. 
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THE DEAD HISTORIANS 
OF A DYING PEOPLE 


by 
ZBIGNIEW KUTHAN 


OHN Hersey first made his name as the author of Hiroshima. 

It was however his next book The Wall — the story of the annihi- 

~ Jation of the Warsaw Ghetto — which gained him public acclaim. 

In 1957 it went through seven editions in the U.S.A. alone; it has 
been translated into over a dozen languages; a stage adaptation is 
soon to be mounted in Paris. A Polish edition of Hersey‘s book 
has unfortunately been delayed, and will not appear before the 
middle of next year. 

The inception of The Wall — according to Hersey — was as 
follows. Shortly after the end of the war the papers of one Noah 
Levinson, a Jewish archivist who collected documents and testimo- 
nies on the methods used by the Germans to wipe out his people, 
were dug up in the ruins of the Warsaw Ghetto. Levinson too was 
eventually murdered, but before his death he managed to hide the 
materials he had collected. The story as unravelled post factum from 
the documents, part of them destroyed, part eaten up by rot, forms 
the backbone of Hersey’s narrative. In the preface to his book the 
author however informs the reader that the whole story of the 
recovered archives is a figment of literary imagination. 

Yet it is known in Poland that these documents do exist: they 
were discovered in circumstances exactly similar to those described 
by Hersey and are now in the keeping of the Jewish Institute of 
History in Warsaw. The chronicler was a. Polish Jew, Dr Emanuel 
Ringelblum, whose name will go down in history like that of 
Josephus. 

In the light of this information it can be assumed that Hersey 
had at his disposal only verbal accounts, on the basis of which he 
wrote an apocrypha. And yet The Wall has gained for itself a fame 
comparable to that of the Diary of Anne Frank, an authentic record. 

Ringelblum was a historian; before the war he published several 
works, among them Jews in the Koégciuszko Insurrection, a study 
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notable for the weight of its documentation. He was also engaged for 
several years on a study of the history of Warsaw Jewry. In 1939, 
when the first days of the Nazi occupation gave an indication of 
what was to come under the ‘New Order’, Ringelblum resolved to 
document the fate of the Polish Jews. 

At first he worked alone, making regular entries in his diary, 
In time he enlisted the help of several people and concerned himself 
primarily with the organisation of his group of archivists. His 
personal diary became a series of monthly summaries. Towards the 
end he himself writes only studies on definite subjects, or short 
biographies of his friends and acquaintances. Of the scope of work 
of his group Ringelblum says: “It is impossible to mention all the 
fields of work of the Archives. They are as numerous and as varied 
as life itself. The group set itself a great many tasks, but it was 
impossible to find suitable associates to perform all of them. It can 
however be said with certainty that there is no important event in 
the life of Polish Jewry which has not been recorded in the materials 
of the Archives.” 

The group of archivists called itself Oneg Shabat, which can be 
translated as “pleasant Sabbath” or “the joy of Sabbath”. The name 
derives from the fact that the associates of the group always held 
their meetings — which were made to look like social gatherings — 
on Saturdays. 

Below are mentioned some of the works of the Archives which 
escaped destruction: 

Szmul Winter, an economist, left four studies: Ghetto Fights 
Against Economic Enslavement, New Trades During the War, The 
Sources of Income of the Jews in Warsaw and On the Process of 
Adaptation of Jewish Craftsmen to War-time Conditions in Warsaw. 
There is also a fragment of a larger work on the black market in the 
Ghetto, some materials concerning the provisioning of the Ghetto, 
with data on the speed with which its inhabitants were compelled 
to sell their things to meet the rising cost of living, etc. 


The Archives undertook research into the literature and arts of 
the Ghetto and the living conditions of its artists. A literary 
competition was even held, which enriched the Archives with 
a number of diaries and copies of books freshly written. It is now 
known that the material means which enabled this activity to go 
on were supplied by Joint. 

Oneg Shabat collected extremely interesting folklore material 
as well as data on the demographic processes in the Ghetto; it also 
interested itself in living conditions and in the transformations of 
various social groups. There is K. Koninski’s study The Jewish 
Child and excerpts from a longer work Two-and-a-Half-Years in the 
Life of the Youth. Cecylia Slapakowa wrote The Jewish Woman in 
Warsaw From September 1939 to the Present; the “present” meant 
the great deportation of 300,000 Jews which took place in the summer 
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of 1942 and which involved — along with other archivists — the 
author of the study. 

The deportation (this term meant transport to a death camp, 
from which nobody returned) dealt a mortal blow to the Warsaw 
Ghetto and put and end to the existence of the Oneg Shabat group. 
Nevertheless, Ringelblum, who managed to survive, resumed his 
work again — only modifying its scope to meet the new situation. 
The remaining archivists now busied themselves above all with the 
description of the great deportation and the collecting of material on 
the death camp at Treblinka to which the Jews from the Warsaw 
Ghetto were sent. They also worked on the history of the annihi- 
lation of Jewish communities in other parts of Poland. 

But first the materials which had already been collected were 


‘Iburied: At the same time all members were instructed to deposit 


documents on which work was being based, parts of large works in 
progress, and unfinished work in the Archives, in order to protect 
them in case of any new and unexpected deportation. 

In listing these recommendations and giving a general survey 
of the results of the work of Oneg Shabat one is forced against one's 
will into dry accounting. But we must remember that this vast labour 
of research, reminding one of the activity of some Academy of 
Sciences, was carried on in the face of sudden death, in poverty, at 
atime when the world in which the archivists grew up was dying. 
Their work under these conditions can only be likened to the heroism 
of a doctor who, himself dying of some unknown disease, records 
all its symptoms for the good of science — until death. 

The circumstances of crime are often more revolting than the 
deed itself. Millions of Jews were killed — that we know; but the 
value of Ringelblum’s Archives is something other than that of 
amere record. It shows plainly the workings of the mechanism that 
carried out the planned destruction of a nation. For what is exposed 
isno furor teutonicus, but a laborious, painstaking campaign, planned 
at a series of consultations and conferences. Directives were given 
by German economists, businessmen and industrialists. A new type 
of highly valued official, a ‘ghetto specialist’ appeared on the scene. 
After the completion of their tasks on the continent the ‘ghetto 
specialists’ intended to seek further employment in London and New 
York. “Wir werden noch nach Mexico fahren’, said Untersturmfiihrer 
Scherlack, who took part in the liquidation of the Lwéw Ghetto... 
Few people know that there existed normal, registered companies 
which sold first Jewish property, then Jewish labour and — when 
the Jews had no strength left to work — the ashes of their burnt 
bones, for use as fertilizer. 

Below is given a selected list of German orders concerning the 
Jews, mentioned in Ringelblum’s personal diary. They were usually 
exhibited on posters printed at the expense of the Jewish Council. 
For in the last resort the Jews paid for everything. In his diary 
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Ringelblum mentions, for example, that the rabbi in Zgierz received 
a bill for the fuel used to burn the local synagogue... 

The chronological sequence of these orders serves as an indication 
of what the atmosphere of the Ghetto was like. Concrete orders were 
mixed with absurd injunctions designed to degrade man; an incessant 
stream of commands left people no time to reflect rationally about 
anything, changing their life into a hell in which they lived from 
one persecution to another — until the final death sentence. 


20.11.1939 — Jews are not allowed to have more than 2,000 zlotys 
per person in cash. Anything exceeding that sum has 
to be deposited in the bank and not more than 
500 zlotys can be drawn per week from the bank 
account (2,000 zlotys was then equal to some 20 dollars). 


4. 1.1940 — Jews are not to receive old-age pensions. 

5. 1.1940 — Jews are not allowed to change their place of residence, 

5. 1.1940 — Jews are to wear an arm band with the Star of David 
on it. 

2. 2.1940 — Jews are to register the whole of their property. 
Bigger Jewish firms and shops are to come into the 
the hands of receivers. 


5. 2.1940 — Jews are forbidden to enter the Public Library. 
8. 2.1940 — Jews are forbidden to travel by train. 
9. 2.1940 — Jewish barristers are deprived of their furniture. 
19. 2.1940 — Jews are to do forced labour. 
21. 2.1940-— The Jewish Council is ordered to close down all 
Synagogues and houses of prayer. 
9. 3.1940 — Jews are forbidden to open new barber’s shops. 
12. 3.1940 — Jewish doctors are forbidden to wear Red Cross arm 


bands. 


16. 3.1940 — Jews are ordered to bow in the street to all Germans. 
(This order was a pretext for special persecutions. 
Ringelblum writers: “They strike you when you bow — 
‘I am no acquaintance!’ — they strike you when you 
do not bow’’) 

Sept. 1940 — Jewish artistes are forbidden to use the Polish language, 

Sept. 1940 — The territory of the Ghetto is walled off and the gate 
is closed. 

Sept. 1941 — The death penalty has been introduced for leaving the 
Ghetto without a pass. é 

Sept. 1941 — “...news has come from Lédz that Jews there are 
forbidden to mary and have children. Women in the 
third month of pregnancy must submit to abortion.” 

Jan. 1942 — Requisitioning of furs belonging to Jews. 

May 1942 — Orders concerning deportation of children, old people, 

invalids, unemployed, etc. 
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The archivists of Oneg Shabat devoted a great deal of attention 
to the Jewish police and to Jewish agents provocateurs employed by 
the Gestapo. Although the guilt of the latter is truly appalling, their 
existence was a logical and unavoidable outcome of the German 
policy towards the Ghetto. The whole people, with no exceptions, 
that is to say with its criminal elements also, was locked behind the 
walls of the Ghetto. Members of the professional groups, scholars 
and artists received the worst treatment, while those who were 
corrupt and ready to do anything to save their own skins were 
favoured. Their crimes however should be ascribed to the instigators. 


The outbreak of the Rising in the Ghetto, in reply to the attempt 
to deport the rest of the Jewish population, put an end to the 
existence of the Oneg Shabat group. Ringelblum himself was 
deported to a camp, but his Polish friends managed to smuggle him 
out. He was brought back to Warsaw and together with a group of 
other fugitives from the Ghetto hid in the ‘aryan part of the city’, 
in a specially prepared underground bunker. Here he wrote his 
last works: pen-portraits of his murdered friends and a study: 
Polish-Jewish Relations During the Second World War. He describes 
with warmth and gratitude the Polish family which gave him shelter. 
Alas, his hide-out was discovered, and — as was usual in such 
cases — both those who were hiding and those who hid them were 
shot. 

It is assumed that all the material collected by the Oneg Shabat 
archivists was divided into three parts and secreted in three different 
places. The first group of documents was dug up in 1946, the secdnd 
in 1950, the third remains undiscovered to this day. Perhaps it still 
lies buried somewhere, deep in the ground, or perhaps it has already 
decayed. We do not know. The greater must be our care for the 
material we have, which persistent human effort and a stroke of 
luck have preserved for us as a testimony of the ‘days of contempt’ — 
not so far distant from us. 

Ringelbaum’s group perfomed a task of truly great proportions; 
but it was not the only one of its kind. A few months ago a similar 
archive of documents was discovered; buried in bottles on the site 
of the former Ghetto in Wilno. It was probably compiled on the 
initiative of Sakowicz, a local journalist. Efforts are being made to 
bring this collection of documents to Poland. . 

No less valuable were the diaries kept by individuals in which 
they recorded their own story and what they saw around them. 
Two volumes of a diary kept by a seventeen-year-old schoolboy, 
Dawid Sierakowiak, discovered quite by chance, revealed to us the 
life of the Lé6dz Ghetto, which was sealed off so tightly as to isolate 
it completely from the world outside. The Lédz Ghetto originally 
had 250,000 inhabitants, but that number was swollen by the Jews 
expelled from neighbouring towns and deportees from Austria, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Luxemburg. 












14 ZBIGNIEW KUTHAN | 
| 

Many foreigners do not know to this day the true meaning of 
the sentence “We are being deported to the East’? — the last news| 
they received from their relatives in Vienna, Cologne, Frankfurt and 17, 8 
Prague. The answer is provided by Sierakowiak’s diary, which js 
shortly to be published in book form. 

The Lédz Ghetto was notorious for its savage system of starving 
the population. The traffic in food smuggled from outside, so well 20. 8 
developed in Warsaw, hardly existed here. The Jews of Lédz were| ©’ 
governed by a baleful personality: Mordechaj Chaim Rumkowski, at 
once a tyrant and a servile sycophant. This seventy-year-old man,| : 
called by his compatriots Chaim the First or Chaim the Terrible, was 13.10 
so intensely hated that he did not move anywhere without! 
a bodyguard. His official title was Der Aelteste der Juden in der 
Stadt Lodsch. But even in the eyes of the Nazis the ‘First Among the 
Jews’ was something subhuman. This Rumkowski well understood| 
and played his part to perfection. An autocrat within the Ghetto, he 16.10 
invariably began all his talks with the Germans with: “May a Jew| . 
say something?” 19.10 

This reference to oneself in the third person provides an excellent 
illustration of the pathological atmosphere of the Lédz Gheto. In 
1944, when Rumkowski, having helped to starve several hundred 
thousand Jews, had outlived his usefulness, he was sent to the Nazi 
death camp at Auschwitz, where he was executed. 


Let Sierakowiak’s diary, written in Polish, speak for itself. 
A talented and brave youth, surrounded by a world of horror, he 
makes excellent progress at school and at the same time works and 
writes poetry; he is full of vitality, dreams of surviving the night- 
mare — and slowly dies of malnutrition. It is a hunger not to be 
described, a hunger in comparison with which Hamsun’s well-known) 14. ' 
book seems a pretentious incongruity. 





22.1( 


14, ¢ 


19. 4.1941 — Together with a group of colleagues — Communists — 
I begin to learn Esperanto... I understand the) 
vocabulary quite well, for it is based on languages 
which I know already or which I am learning. 

19. 7.1941— The whole day I did not have anything to eat — 
apart from a little water (soup) from the kitchen. I find 
it more and more difficult to bear my hunger. 

22. 7.1941 —TI have started to translate poetry. I am translating} 15. 
Ovid’s Daedalus and Icarus into Polish, and from 
Hebrew into Yiddish Czernichowski’s poem Baruch of} 97. 
Mainz. Things are bad at home... Mother does not 
work, father earns very little. They are constantly wait- 
ing for my few marks. 

25. 7.1941 —I have taken on a new lesson... Naturally that means 

that now I shall not have time for languages and poetry. 

Let us hope that I will be able to do my homework. But 
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ling of money is all-important. If you have enough food you 

t news can survive. 

irt and 47, 8.1941 Today the marks were read out at school. I did very 

hich is well, in fact I come top of my class. But what does it 
matter when I am permanently hungry and feel so 

tarving dreadfully tired and exhausted. 

10, we 20. 8.1941 — We went today with the whole class on an “outing” to 

2 wer a hospital, to look at the X-ray apparatus... We 

ski, at watched the machine in operation ... TB was diagnosed 

1 man,| ’ in almost all the cases. 


le, Was! 13.10.1941 They are reducing the area of the Ghetto — the 
vithout congestion will be terrible. They are to cut off yet 


in der another part for the Gypsies. God knows what more 
—— is going to happen here. In all probability they will 
oo “ie destroy us completely. 


16.10.1941 — The first party of deportees from Vienna has arrived. 


19.10.1941 — Germans are coming in all the time. Luxemburg arrived 
cellent today. The whole Ghetto is full of them. They just have 
to. Ie one patch on the left breast with the inscription ‘Jude’. 
indred They are very well dressed. They are buying up 
e Nazi whatever they can lay their hands on. Everything has 
doubled in price. 
itself 22.10.1941 — Germans keep coming in. Now it is Frankfurt am 
; Main, and again Prague and Vienna. 


a Jew 





| 14. 6.1942 — Today, under the influence of hunger pains, I have 
night- written Visions of a Starving Man — a few pages of 
to be confessions and ravings. 
cnown| 14. 7.1942 —I feel terrible today... I am affected by the ever more 
frequent cases of my friends, boys and girls alike, 
falling victim to the most popular disease in the 
ists — Ghetto — what they call water in the lungs... But 
i the others are gorging themselves and are not afraid of 
puages death from malnutrition and TB. Discrimination is 
becoming ever more rampant and glaring. I remember 
at — that last year Rumkowski said that beacuse he could 
I find not save all he should... save at least the “upper 
10,000”. 
lating} 15. 7.1942— A lot of cabbages have come to the Ghetto and they 
from are supposed to issue a cabbage per person. 
ich off 297. 7.1942 —... under the influence of particularly acute physical 
ads exahaution, moved by some kind of inspiration, 





I wrote... I thing an expressive poem, Lebn wil ich... 
They say that a large number of Jews are being 
neans deported from Warsaw (10,000 people a day)... The 
etry. Chairman (of the Warsaw Jewish Council — Ed.) has 
. But committed suicide. But the Varsovians have not gone 
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A. 
through an inferno like the one we have experienced, | pome 
And it is not yet the end here. of oné 


1. 9.1942 — The hospitals have been cordoned off and all the sick, | jp sile 
without exception, were loaded on lorries and driven praye 
away... The people knew that they were going to { one lc 
their death! They even fought the Germans and had Ey 
to be thrown into the lorries by force. of eat 

4. 9.1942 — The Germans are demanding all children of up to | these 
10 years of age, old people of over 65, and all others 
who are sick, swollen with hunger, disabled, unable to 
work, unemployed... I am afraid for Mum... for she 
is incredibly emaciated, small and weakened. 
Rumkowski and Warszawski spoke at four o'clock... 
They said that the sacrifice of children and old people 
is necessary, that they were unable to do anything and 
they want the deportation to proceed unhindered. 
It was easy for them to say that, for they managed to 
obtain from the Germans an exemption from deport- 
ation for the children of heads of administrative 
sections, policemen, instructors... and God knows 
whom else... 

5. 9.1942 — My only beloved Mum fell victim... And father had 
eaten the soup which the relatives staying with us left 
on the stove and he took sugar from their bag... Mum, 
little emanciated Mum, who suffered so much in her 
life... If father and Nadzia had not stolen Mum‘s food 
here in the Ghetto, she would not have been so 
weakened and they would not have taken her. 

6. 9.1942 — At times I suffer such constrictions and tremors of 
the heart that it is as if I have gone mad or had an 
attack of delirium... 

Nothing will fill that abysmal emptiness in the soul, 
brain, mind and heart which remain after the loss of the 
person one loves...” 








Here the diary of David Sierakowiak stops. He died of TB on 
August 8th 1943, at the age of nineteen. The date was ascertained 
from the registration card issued on the basis of his death certificate. 


* 


This year the Jewish Day of Atonement — Yom Kippur — fell 
on September 11th. In the Jewish Calendar it is now the year 5720. 
In Twarda Street in Warsaw, where the ruins of the war can be seen 
alongside new blocks of flats, deep inside one of the old-fashioned, 
sprawling courtyards stands a modest building, the last synagogue 
in Warsaw, which miraculosly escaped destruction. 
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A small vaulted hall is quite sufficient ‘now to house those who 
come here. The handful of people who appear is all that is left 
of one of the largest Jewish communities in the world. They stand 
in silence and when someone at the back begins to read out the 

yer for the dead, “El mole rakhamim...”, the hall is filled with 
one long funeral wail. 

Every one of those present was condemned to death. The story 
of each one of them could be a subject for a cruel book. All, all of 
these people had their nearest and dearest murdered. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 








POETRY TODAY 


by 
ARTUR MIEDZYRZECKI 


HEN appraising anything that has taken, and is still taking 
place in the realm of the arts, caution and moderation seem 
always indicated. This brief review is, therefore, not an attempt 

to draw up a balance sheet of the achievements of contemporary 
Polish poetry, but merely to introduce the reader to the atmosphere 
in which that poetry is developing, to the various arguments carried 
on, and to acquaint him with the names and trends, the divisions 
and sub-divisions of the past fifteen years. 

The handbooks of literature mention three stages in its current 
history: the years 1945-48 and 1949-54 (with certain indications of 
change apparent in 1953-54), and the period from 1956 onwards. 

The first post-war years may be called a period of two arguments 
and one general obsession. I refer to the argument which was 
a continuation of discussions interrupted by the war, and which 
concerned such matters as avant-garde poetry, traditionalism, de- 
structive criticism, pure form, metaphor, etc. This struck one as 
a glaring anachronism in a country devastated by the war and still 
ailing after the ordeal of enemy occupation; and it was soon to 
yield in importance to the main debate, which was _political- 
philosophical in nature and dealt, in the field of literature, with the 
question of realism which was gaining ground in poetry as well. 
This did not however mean that any one tendency had a monopoly; 
the dividing lines were different from those existing before the war, 
as can be seen from the work of the most important poets. Wladyslaw 
Broniewski (born in 1897), the author of electrifying, dynamic verse, 
a poet of the Polish revolution, has remained immune to the theories 
of the pre-war laboratory vanguard. Antoni Slonimski (born in 1895) 
is a rationalist, philosophically minded, yet deeply rooted in the 
tradition of Polish romantic poetry, with an excellent classical 
training in precision and terseness, remote by temperament and 
interest from questions of pure form. The talent of Julian Przybos 
(born in 1901) has followed without deviation the lines laid down 
by the Cracow laboratory vanguard, which had been under the spell 
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of destructive criticism, urbanism, precision, and the importance of 
metaphor. Julian Tuwim (1894-1953) and Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz 
(born in 1894), outstanding poets of the older generation, were once 
members of the Skamander group (to which Stonimski also belonged; 
he is today chairman of the Polish Writers Union). After the first 
world war they carried on a linguistic revolution (which involved 
dynamizing the lyric, introducing colloquial language into poetry and 
elements more democratic by far than the symbolism and con- 
ventions propounded by the Young Poland movement in 1900). They 
found themselves generally appreciated, but at the same time in 
conflict with the small avant-garde groups of Cracow and Warsaw. 
Konstanty Ildefons Galczynski (1905-1953) committed to poetry 
arich and unique personality in which lyric ecstasy was inextricably 
bound up with a sense of humour, and the poetry of a glorious dawn 
or of eternal love was constantly interwined with some grotesque 
distortion or emotion running wild in a world of musical lights and 
imaginary exploits. Adam Wazyk (born in 1905) set out in the 
twenties as a representative of the Warsaw avant-garde. Since the 
war his writing has become classical and social, though still retaining 
its former notion of order and models of concision and its fascination 
with the future. Mieczysltaw Jastrun (born in 1903), is a poet whose 
searchings and achievements are close to those of contemporary 
world poetry and to the ‘mainstream’, whose work, full of anxiety 
and an eagerness to call a spade a spade, is outstanding in postwar 
Polish poetry. Finally there is the younger generation with Tadeusz 
Rézewicz still persevering with certain avant-garde experiments, 
but richer for being socially committed, and others who after the 
war began work along more classical lines. ; 

All of these poets give expression to the main obsession of their 
time, with survivors meeting in war-battered towns, soldiers and 
prisoners returning home, and the enormity of the crime committed 
being revealed to the world. War is their main subject. It is more 
than a subject or a theme; it is a compulsion imposed by memories, 
an inescapable topic, a report that has to be made. Gloomy re- 
miniscences characterized the vast majority of the works of that 
time, irrespective of the formal schooling, the literary training, and 
the aesthetic conceptions of the authors. 


Thus in fact the overall picture of Polish contemporary poetry 
represented the combined work of several generations of writers. 
The oldest of them were writing the last chapter of their work, the 
‘pre-war young’ were reaching maturity and taking leading places in 
the literary hierarchy, while the youngest consolidated beginnings 
made in a series of unique debuts that can be found today in the 








year-by-year collections of soldiers’ gazettes issued on all fronts, 


in the documentary files of the underground press active during the 
years of occupation, or that can be gleamed from the dates given 
at the bottom of works published several years later. The middle and 
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the younger generation brought a new impetus into literature 
although in those days the bulk of creative writing was socially 
committed, with a deep national consciousness, and bore the imprint 
of wartime drama, above which were superimposed the new conflicts 
and new hopes of the post-war years. 

The period after 1949 was, however, far more a time of critica 
misunderstandings than of poetic achievements. Hasty conclusions 
arrived ‘at during the debates on the subject of methods to be used, 
an unfortunate and administrative conception of matters artistic, 
poetry included, weighed heavily upon all creative activity, and 
particularly on that of the youngest generation. 

During the years that followed, criticism gradually freed itself 
from that schematic way of appraisal. Poets and critics pointed out 
more and more frequently the harmful effects of fossilized canons 
and ready-made prescriptions that supposedly liberated an author 
from any artistic risk or labours of research. They demanded re- 
cognition of the artist’s right to experiment, of his right to use his 
imagination in order to keep pace with scientific and other develop- 
ments in a world that was changing before his eyes, where the 
perspectives of civilization and technique were continuously broaden- 
ing, where social and artistic sensibility were in constant flux. These 
demands have found full expression in the overall picture since 
1956, in-which — beside the stronger ‘main current’ that carried the 
majority of mature artists — there are some islets of ‘laboratory art’ 
where experiments are made with varying degrees of success and 
those risks are taken that are inherent in any experiment. 

But the most essential feature here seems to be the new struggle 
over content. The moral content of literature has taken on a new 
meaning and a new significance. Constant comparison with the works 


of world literature has become a general practice which among other 


things highlights the differences in the problems facing the creative 
writer in a transformed world where the scale of values and human 
interests has undergone important changes. 

Even the nestor of Polish poetry, Leopold Staff (1878-1957), was 
sensitive to the very end to the changes occurring all around him. 
After half a century of creative work, he welcomed “the new day 
and the new world”, and his new volumes of poetry, Wiklina (Osier) 
and Dziewieé Muz (The Nine Muses) were filled with a new realism 
and an attempt at new poetic formulation. 

Today Polish poetry seems to be concentrating upon an effort to 
reconcile avant-garde form with commitment, courage and imagi- 
nation — with a sense of responsibility for the future of the arts in 
the face of the new perspectives opening before civilization and 
technology, and the new wealth of experiences — with the principle 
of continuity in the arts. This, obviously, is not a programme adopted 
by all poets at once: their respective domains of creative writing 
are a matter of their own choice, at their own risk, and within the 
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limits they themselves set for their activity. But it seems to be the 
dominant tendency. And it seems incidentally to be connected with 
efforts along the same lines undertaken in other parts of the world. 

In order to give a rounded picture, let us mention here the names 
of some of the poets writing in Poland today. Among those widely 
known, who have been writing for a score of years or longer, are the 
following: Wladyslaw Broniewski, Kazimiera Itakowicz, Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz, Mieczyslaw Jastrun, Julian Przybos, Antoni Stonimski, 
and Adam Wazyk. Also to be mentioned are Jerzy Zagorski, 
Aleksander Wat and Anatol Stern, and the following poets of the 
middle generation: Stanislaw Ryszard Dobrowolski, Zbigniew 
Bienkowski, Pawel Hertz, Marian Piechal, Stanistaw Pietak, Leon 
Pasternak, Seweryn Polak, Aleksander Rymkiewicz, Jan Spiewak, 
Stanislaw Jerzy Lec, Jan Boleslaw Ozé6g, Wiodzimierz Sltobodnik 
and Juliusz Zulawski. _ 

Among the poets who made their appearance during the war 
and immediately after it — coevals of Krzysztof Baczynski, who was 
killed in battle during the Warsaw Rising — are the following: 
Tadeusz Rdzewicz, Roman Bratny, Mieczyslaw Buczek, Jerzy 
Ficowski, Julia Hartwig, Tadeusz Kubiak, Anna Kamienska, Artur 
Miedzyrzecki, Bohdan Ostromecki, Wislawa Szymborska, Arnold 
Stucki, Witold Wirpsza, Wiktor Woroszylski. 

The following debuts of the past few years have attracted the 
attention of the critics: Zbigniew Herbert, Miron Bialoszewski, who 
experiments with varying success but unceasing enthusiasm, Stani- 
slaw Grochowiak, Jerzy Harasymowicz, Malgorzata Hillar, and 
Tadeusz Nowak. 

As we have mentioned already, one of the local points of interest 
among the critics of poetry is the problem of reconciling avant-garde 
art with the principle of artistic continuity. Such a concern is by 
no means accidental; it stems from the fact that, throughout history, 
the tradition of Polish poetry — and that of Polish art in general — 
has been broken repeatedly. This was obviously not the fault of the 
artists, but it was their work which was most affected. As Karol 
Irzykowski, a critic of the period between the wars, put it, “the 
ready-spun threads that could have served to weave our literary 
tradition are broken time and again”. They could have served, but, 
alas, they seldom did. This sigh of regret is no traditionalist 
nostalgia. It simply expresses a longing for some degree of balance 
and continuity in art, for canons which, for many centuries, have 
been so difficult to preserve in this country that is all too often 
a prey to war and misery. Romantic poetry and some positivist 
novels seem to have been the only forms of art allowed time to 
reach fruition, but even the periods in question here had_ their 
storms — the uprisinge and revolutionary upheavals of 1830, 1863, 
and 1905. Here again, what mattered was not the tradition for its 
own sake, but the all too frequent breaks in the development of 
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thought and exploration. Blood-letting weakens not only the physica] 
strength of a nation, but its art as well. 


“The so-called thread of national tradition is neither a patriotic 
nuisance nor a quest for things mystic (what is known as delving 
into the depths of a nation’s soul); it is merely the continuity of the 
broadening of thought. Once that thread of thought is broken, there 
is no point in picking it up again; most of the time one has to leap 
and race forward, for the world has outdistanced us.” 


With these complaints of the critic, we are quite at home. And go 
are all Polish poets. We have tried to outline very briefly the history 
of the past fifteen years, which began with a world-wide euphoria 
brought about by the liberation and by the great hopes for art that 
soared high in Europe after the end of the war. We have already 
mentioned the broken continuity. Let us now add that there js 
a paradox involved here: new trends co-exist for far too long with 
old ones, that become obsolete before anyone notices it. This 
regrettable state of affairs is true of some avant-garde attitudes that 
were quite progressive in the twenties, for instance, when they were 
doing away with outworn concepts, but ceased to be avant-garde 
when contemporary poetry entered its formative and constructive 
phase, seen, for example, in the evolution of the former surrealists 
of the French school, or in a series of works in English and American 
poetry, the kind of experiments undertaken by Auden or Wallace 
Stevens, the work done by Conrad Aiken, Archibald MacLeish or 
E.E. Cummings or the kind of ambitions cherished by the poetic 
generation of Karl Shapiro. 


Nevertheless, it may be said that in Poland, too, there were some 
original attempts at new syntheses, and that, even abroad, contempo- 
rary Polish poetry has found friends who appreciate and admire it. 
But the long-winded debates over irrelevant topics of the past have 
impeded the emergence of new lyrics, and one gets the impression 
that only a few of our true poets, who have remained faithful to 
themselves, have not wasted time on idle discussions. It should also 
be added that the atmosphere in literary circles has become consid- 
erably more healthy in recent years. New poetry shows signs of 
a wholesome resurgence of imagination, a quality which in the 
preceding period (for reasons of a more general nature which do not 
come within the limited scope of this article) had worn thin. The 
critics have been able to welcome a freedom to experiment in poetry 
and the renewal of literary exchange with all parts of the world. 
They have been able to commend a number of interesting debuts 
and many leaps ahead taken by poets of the older and the middle 
generations. Once again it has become evident that freedom to 
-experiment is a sine qua non in ensuring the continuity of national 
art. Once again, force of character and sense of proportion have 
proved their value in the arts, by blending imagination with memory 
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and knowledge, and precision of form with a new struggle for 
content. 

It may seem at times that too little attention is paid to the 
constructive side of the avant-garde, also by the critics who, 
consequently, tend to regard the principle of the continuity of art 
as marked by traditionalism and to oppose it to the avant-garde 
conceived as a mere destruction of forms. Such an attitude is unjust 
and can bear no fruit. Continuity embraces not only the past but 
the present and future as well; it is not only tradition and a cultural 
heritage, but also the present attitude towards them and the 
prospects of future advance that would be unthinkable without the 
action of an avant-garde. Without it, without the risks involved in 
experimentation which make continuity in the arts possible in the 
midst of changing artistic sensibilities and public responses, the 
concept of continuity in the arts would be nothing but an academic 
phrase, and the respect for art nothing but a fiction, a polemic, 
a misunderstanding. 

As it is, every true artist lives through a drastically abbreviated 
version of the whole history of art in his own lifetime: passing 
through the first attempts at expression, the qualms of apprentice- 
ship, the destruction of the outdated and the endeavour to take his 
place in the mainstream. This applies even to the most destructive 
avant-garde groups, or at least to their leading representatives, who 
realize (or instinctively feel) that art without continuity is 
meaningless and that an avant-garde divorced from the main 
movements is barren. 











ROSCHER 


by 
JAN PARANDOWSKI 


NCE more the first snow brought with it a memory which had 

become so closely associated with that time of the year that 

waking up in the morning under the leaden clouds and hearing 
the whining of the wind, I could safely say to myself: “It won’t be 
long before Roscher appears for an hour’s chat”. He is an unassuming 
and quiet visitor, but he is also so firm that I would not dare resist 
him. And I would not like to. We are old friends. 


The memory which comes to me with the first snow dates back 
to a grim day in late autumn when I received from Leipzig two 
new instalments of the Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der Griechischen und 
Rémischen Mythologie. Busy with some other work, I put them 
aside to wait for a spare moment, and it was not until the evening 
that I reached for them and began to cut the pages. How moved 
I was to see, at the end of the second issue, an added title-page and 
the farewell words from the editors! So this double einhundertund- 
sechste und einhundertundsiebente Lieferung was the last, and the 
publication, which had been appearing for so many years, was 
complete! I closed my eyes, leaned back in my armchair, and was 
lost in thought. 

I happened, I remember, in my eighth year at school. Having 
amassed a large sum of money, I resolved to spend it on that 
special encyclopaedia — in the profound conviction that what Fate 
had in store for me was nothing less than the cap and gown of 
a classical don. In Altenberg’s bookshop, where my affairs often took 
me, my order was received by the owner himself. With an amused 
glance at my school uniform, he entered it in his book with that 
same conscientiousness with which he treated every joke. He did 
not even ask for an advance payment! 


But Alfred Altenberg’s jokes always had serious effects. In due 
course a large and heavy parcel was delivered from the bookshop, 
with an invoice which deprived me of the whole of my fortune. 
This was ‘Roscher’, as we were wont to call it for short; a mytho- 
logical lexicon, conceived, founded and edited by W. H. Roscher, 
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the classical scholar who spent all his life in the company of deities, 
interpreting them in the light of natural phenomena and establishing 
ponds of kinship between all the pantheons of the Indo-European 
peoples. .The parcel contained several dozen instalments, and I se- 
riously neglected my school work until I had cut the pages and 
looked through all of them. 

When at last I took them to the bookbinder I tried to bring home 
to him the importance of the work to which a plain binding would 
have been inappropriate. He seemed to have understood. His work 
came as a surprise and a source of those doubts which usually arise 
in the face of a bold work of art. He used black cloth, adorning the 
spines with half of all the ornaments he had at his disposal, and 
enlivened the covers with a design of meanders and a flowered 
inscription plaque which he embossed directly in the black cloth. 
My eyes must have got used to it after some time, for I became 
convinced that the bookbinder had succeeded in blending all these 
heterogeneous elements into a harmony. Another peculiarity was the 
edge of each volume, painted as it was with all the colours of the 
rainbow, as is done with pocket notebooks — a bright wave of hues, 
reminiscent of the patterns on some varieties of agate. 


The succession of half a dozen volumes, from ‘Aba’ to ‘Pyxios’, 
was cut short, like an unfinished building, with the advent of the 
First World War. On my return after a prolonged absence, almost the 
first thing I did was to have a look at ‘Roscher’. All the volumes 
stood there, untouched, as proud as ever of their gilding, amid the 
modest crowd of books filling my shelves; and I began to think of 
the further issues. The international situation had not yet settled 
down to the extent of making Leipzig particularly eager to fulfil 
orders coming from a city which refused to call itself Lemberg and 
did not lie within the boundaries of any of the well known states. 
When they finally reconciled themselves to the fact it turned out 
that little work had been done during the war; I received only 
a couple of instalments, and the end of the series was still far away. 


I certainly had no illusions that the new volumes could be made 
to look like the first. My bookbinder had disappeared in the turmoil 
of war, and with him was lost the secret of those unusual covers, 
just as the secret of the black glaze on Attic vases was lost during 
the Persian invasion. So the next volumes took their place beside 
their predecessors like an extension of an old palace. The last volume 
contained the letter T, and there came a period of idle years, when 
instalments appeared in a thin trickle, at long intervals, which 
sometimes lasted a few years. The roll of the editorial committee 











had an ever more mournful appearance, with crosses added to the 
majority of the names. The aged Roscher died without seeing the 
end of the publication which had been the work of his youth; with 
him departed the eminent scholars of the great generation of German 
philologists, whose knowledge and conscientiousness had provided 
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the foundation for this scholarly enterprise. Each of them had lef 
behind much material which was usually placed in younger hang; 
for elaboration, but many gaps could not be filled and there wa 
clear evidence of haste in the last issues. Seeing how the work grew 
in size with every passing decade and how the various articles 
became more and more exhaustive, I often wondered what it would 
be like when we finally got to Zeus; the father of gods and 
men would surely fill a whole volume with his person. Alas, what 
he finally achieved was a bare one and a half instalments. 


The beginning and end of a lexicon are as a rule strikingly 
modest. ‘Roscher’ begins with ‘Aba’, the name of one of the least 
known nymphs, by whom Poseidon had a son. Eight lines were 
devoted to that tiny person, of which five were contributed by 
Roscher himself, and three added by Crusius, who found a mention 
of her in Strabo. And after half a century the work reached its 
end with something even less spectacular: the last name, apart from 
those in the Supplement, is Zyrratel, an angel on a magical gem. 

But between ‘Aba’ and ‘Zyrratel’, what a vast, rich and colourful 
world! I cannot claim to know all of its nooks, although my travels 
around it were once long and determined. In many places there were 
traces of my visits: underlined passages and notes. Indeed, on some 
occasions I happened to discover an unknown island in that mytho- 
logical polynesia. I could probably find my way at once to those 
passages where, with delight and pride, I added my own contributions 
at the bottom of the column. And through the mist of memory, 
I still perceive the old, unfulfilled intentions: stone worship, 
Priapus... all these would-be scholarly dissertations which got 
stuck amidst the flourishing abundance of the material collected. 
Unfortunately, it is most difficult to remain loyal to one’s love: the 
last issues are embarrasingly clean, but things never got so far as 
uncut pages! 

The whole of ‘Roscher’ takes up ten. volumes, each of almost 
a thousand pages. So much space was claimed by the deities of the 
two classical nations. It can be safely asserted that at no time was 
there a man in Greece or Rome who had such detailed knowledge 
of their religious beliefs, that no college of priests could ever 
compete in this field with the editorial board of the German 
encyclopaedia. But no Greek or Roman had equally contradictory 
and confused views on his gods. While irreplaceable as a collection 
of material ‘Roscher’ displays an irrepressible imagination as far 
as its interpretations are concerned. What was written there during 
those fifty years to explain ancient legends and characters is a new 
mythology, invented by philologists, each of whom was convinced 
that he had grasped the secret of polytheism. 

Almost all the passions of nineteenth and twentieth century 
scholars can be found here: some spot agrarian myths everywhere 
and use this peasant theology to explain gods and rites; others, 
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fascinated by stars, will not rest until they have interpreted every 
myth with the help of celestial phenomena. There are some who 
derive the whole of Olympus from India, and their articles are full 
of Sanskrit. There is also a moment of pan-Babylonian mania, to 
which ‘Roscher’ owes some interesting passages on the religions of 
Mesopotamia. On other occasions it is Egypt that gets the upper 
hand, and everything tends to prove that the gods of Greece were 
born in the shadow of the Pyramids: And there are lovers of new- 
fangled ideas from those days when anthropology turned the 
philologists’ heads — adherents of that ‘Botokudenphilologie’, as 
Wilamowitz-Moelledorf used to describe it, worshippers of taboos, 
totems, fetishes... 

One day I hope to read a study of Greek religion written by 
a Japanese. I think it would differ widely from our own studies 
and perhaps would be far more valuable — provided the author 
resisted the influence of European scholarship. For what handicaps 
us most in this field is monotheistic education; as a matter of fact 
none of us understands paganism and ail our commentaries are 
nothing but an illusory cover for ignorance. Only a man to whom 
the world, since his early childhood, has been the creation and seat 
of many gods, and who, for his part, distrusts all opinions that the 
opposite is true, is capable of understanding every variety of 
polytheism, alien as it may be to him in race and epoch. How many 
scholars, whose services to Greek mythology are still remembered 
with admiration, were absolutely helpless in this field! They were 
like people lost in a forest, vainly trying to find their way, though 
they knew the name, height and age of every tree. Monotheism made 
them lose their bearings and many of them arranged their histories 
of gods in camouflaged monotheistic systems. 


It is not by accident that I have mentioned a Japanese. For I once 
knew such a one, who has perhaps by now fulfilled a long-standing 
need and written such a book. He sat down beside me on the stairway 
of the Syracusan treasury in Olympia when, among the ruins of the 
Stadium, I was tracing the shadow of my Sotion. He was a student 
at the Sorbonne, a philologist. We talked for several hours and it 
was he — a polytheist by birth and conviction — who was so 
mockingly critical of the European approach to the history of 
religion. But while I was able to grasp and memorize his criticism, 
his lectures on the proper meaning of polytheism did not take hold 
of my imagination and memory: I listened to them as if to an 
initiation into the mysteries, but the words failed to strike root in 
my Christian mind. 

What made him most indignant was the view that monotheism 
was a superior form of religion and that any justification at all was 
needed for the fact that people as intelligent as the old Athenians, 
or as sensible as the Romans, should have thought that polytheism was 
true and accepted the bewildering confusion of myths. To many the 
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only way out was the symbolical interpretation of myths, other 
sought refuge in the mysteries, which had been provided with 
a monotheistic substratum; finally, everything was blamed on the 
“people”, who were left to their superstitions, while the elite wep 
presented as believers in the pure and sublime idea of God. My 
Japanese called it a disgrace. He also treated with great severity 
the prejudice which divides religious beliefs according to stage 
of development: animism, fetishism, theriomorphism, anthropo- 
morphism, etc. — up to monotheism which was the crowning point of 
man’s conceptions of the forces governing the world. 

But there were also sober-minded researchers — and to this 
‘Roscher’ once more bears witness — who thought that they would 
better serve science if they gave an honest examination of the facts 
rather than an attempt to explain them. It is to these men that we 
owe the careful elaboration of cults, rites and festivals, of the local 
features and varieties of worship, as well as of the geographical 
routes of the various members of the Greek Olympus. Not all of 
them. stuck to the principle; some engaged in far-reaching and 
interesting hypotheses and got entangled in guess-work about the 
pre-Greek or Greek origin of the gods. The discovery of Cnossos 
and other settlements of Aegean civilization became a goldmine of 
this kind of scientific fantasy, and some of these riches found their 
way also into ‘Roscher’ — the very same ‘Roscher’ which, a few years 
before Evans’ excavations, wrote that the Labyrinth was a poet- 
ical fiction and that any search for a building in Crete connected 
with the legend of King Minos and Daedalus would be in vain... 

Good old ‘Roscher’. I like it both for its virtues and vices. It is 
systematic and chaotic, serious and frivolous. During its fifty years 
of life it let itself be carried away by all kinds of passion, and 
collected a huge amount of erudition much of which smells of old- 
fashioned prejudice. It looks a little like the diary of a woman who 
had many lovers and swore eternal love to each of them. And, as 
from such a diary, a faint perfume of love rises from these severe 
pages, covered with small print: the men who passed here genuinely 
loved their old texts and even older gods and, in their admiration, 
erred with the fanaticism of the faithful. How I miss you, my good 
companion! 

W. H. Roscher’s fellow countrymen entered my house in the 
autumn of 1944 to set it on fire. They performed the work of 
destruction with the same thorough care and the same obstinacy 
which accompany their nation in any work. A friend of mine, who 
visited my home at the end of January 1945, saw the burnt library. 
Whole rows of books had kept their shape. These ashen ghosts 
collapsed when touched! ‘Roscher’ was there, more monumental than 
the others. A snowstorm which broke in through the shattered 
windows seized it and swept it away. 

Translated by Andrzej Konarek 
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AN HOUR WITH 
JAN PARANDOWSKI 


HE golden Warsaw Autumn knocks at the window; rows of 

sombre leaden roofs, seen from the third floor, provide 

a strange background to the autumnal glory. The house is in 
a residential district dotted with small villas surrounded by gardens. 
The midday sun is still so hot that Jan Parandowski draws the 
curtain — with a javelin. Where did he get this javelin? It belongs 
to Piotr, his younger son, who is at secondary school and keen on 
sports. Presently the javelin is returned to its former place and we 
begin our talk. We are sitting behind a table strewn with periodicals, 
mostly foreign. There are a lot of papers, folders and letters on an 
antique bureau over which hangs an old map of Italy. 


“As a rule”, says Parandowski, “I work the whole day through: 
I get up very early, at six o’clock in the morning. I am so busy 
with all kinds of visits, meetings and work for the Polish P.E.N. 
Centre that I have to use all my free time for writing. Proof-reading 
of my books, checking of translations, correspondence from all over 
the world, periodicals that must be read — for example the latest 
issue of Twoérczosé, devoted to Slowacki, in whom I am interested — 
all these things take up a great deal of my time. I have no secretary 
and have to do everything myself. And then there are a number 
of commitments abroad. The Austrian P.E.N. Centre, presided over 
by my old friend Csokor, who stayed with us after the Nazis had 
occupied Vienna, has asked me to deliver a lecture on the relations 
between the writer and his readers. This year will mark the anni- 
versaries of two great Polish poets, Krasifiski and Slowacki; there 
is also a Schiller anniversary. I am to talk about them too, and this 
explains my interest in what the periodicals are writing on the 
subject. Then comes a trip to Venice to attend a meeting of the 
Conseil Exécutif de Société Européenne de Culture; I was a co- 
founder and one of the first members of this association, which 





sts 





unites writers, artists, economists, philosophers and other scholars 
for the purpose of promoting better understanding among nations 
and propagating the ideas of European culture. So you can see that 
my life is quite busy; it is not simply that of a writer, but also of 
a man of action...” 
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There is silence in the room while Parandowski looks through 
his papers for a copy of an article of his published in Books Abroad, 
which he wants to show me; in it he deals with the problems of 
the contemporary novel. I take this opportunity to look round the 
room: the writing desk, a divan, a giant table with chairs, a few 
engravings and photographs on the walls, and high shelves tightly 
packed with books. The spines of the books display an amazing 
variety of size and colour. No wonder — Lucretius in the Munro 
edition rubs shoulders with a huge volume of Bertrand Russell’s 
A History of Western Philosophy, and the collected works of Ibsen 
in German stand side by side with a Greek edition of Plato. Paran- 
dowski’s works translated into foreign languages — his Mythology 
has recently appeared in Hebrew — are obscured by a large photo- 
graph of Joseph Conrad, one of the founders of the P.E.N. movement, 
against the background of his country house. Parandowski has been 
chairman of the Polish Centre for twenty-six years; he has directed 
it with skill, devoting to it a great deal of time and energy. When 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his chairmanship was celebrated in 
Warsaw last year, there were many toasts and speeches. One speech, 
by Professor Kumaniecki, was delivered in Greek, to pay tribute 
to Parandowski’s love for and life-long preoccupation with classical 
culture. 

“It is true, the classical world claimed me from the very 
beginning,” continues Parandowski. “My secondary school — the 
famous IV Gymnasium in Lwéw — had a classical curriculum; I am 
still faithful to my early passion. I began writing poetry, traveller's 
diaries, articles and essays at an early age, while still at school. The 
Institute of Literary Research, recently compiled a bibliography of 
my works printed in various periodicals between 1912 and 1939. 
It contains about 400 items; but I am pretty certain there are at 
least 500 of them, if not more. Before I matriculated in 1914 I had 
already written a book entitled Rousseau — a Literary and Philo- 
sophical Study. The second article of my life was On the Immortality 
of Homer. I had before me the choice between two careers; that of 
a scholar, and that of a man of letters, and — to tell the truth — 
I did not know which one to follow. I made no decision until I started 
my university studies in Lwéw, where I took philosophy, history, 
the history of art, and classical philology. I was to be a man of letters. 
Nevertheless a university career was in store for me. After the 
second world war, I organised a department of comparative 
literature at the Catholic University of Lublin and became its first 
head. When I moved to Warsaw my association with university life 
was broken; yet I could not face the prospect of travelling regularly 
to Lublin; my health was failing then, too.” 


These contacts with the students, the notes he made and the 


reading he had to do in preparation for lectures, furnished him with 
a lot of interesting material for a series of essays on the art of 
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writing and the great men of letters, published under the title The 
A:chemy of Words. In this book Parandowski discusses the various 

of the literary profession and quotes a wealth of facts con- 
cerning the life and work of eminent writers. To such figures as 
Petrarch and Oscar Wilde he has devoted separate books, which 
enjoy a wide popularity. He is at the same time a most fascinating 
causeur with a prodigious memory: he can quote off-hand countless 
stories and anecdotes from the lives of prominent figures with whom 
he has either come into personal contact or whose careers he has 
followed. Alongside his interest in the classical world, the subject 
of literature has always attracted Parandowski; he has devoted to 
itmany of his studies and books. 

“If you could relive your life — one of literature’s unrealizable 
dreams — would you take the same road?” I ask Parandowski. 
“I mean your studies. Or would you rather disdain an academic 
career and try to penetrate everyday life more deeply — as has been 
the case with so many eminent writers in America?” 


“I could answer your question with a quotation from The 
Alchemy of Words: ‘writers have always educated themselves’. But 
as far as I am concerned there has been no alternative to the road 
I have travelled. My decision was deeply imbedded in my entire 
outlook and sprang from the social environment in which I grew 
up. I am deeply attached to the humanities and I think that an edu- 
cation in them is necessary not only for writers but for physicists, 
biologists, etc., as well. I must tell you that I am a staunch supporter 
of the idea of a special school for writers...” 

“That is rather a controversial question.” 

“Undoubtedly. When I suggested this idea before the war it 
evoked both favourable and adverse reactions. There ware protests 
from various quarters against what was described as an attempt to 
curb the natural, unfettered development of future writers. As it is 
however, a young writer gets no help from anybody in acquiring 
the secrets of his craft. He must learn them himself with the aid of 
his ingenuity or instinct; he must grope blindly after his own path, 
explore unknown tracts (usually well trodden by several preceding 
generations), lose himself in the maze to come eventually — now 
and then — onto the road of achievement and fame. But there can 
be no serious writing without a thoroughly-grounded education. 
Ido not think that this problem can be reduced to the alternative: 
education or better knowledge of everyday life; in fact it is one 
and the same thing. There is no doubt that my own life has been 
strongly influenced by my classical studies...” 


_“That brings me to your well-known book The Olympic Discus. 
Did you write it from practical experience as a sportsman or...” 





“I was simply struck by the lack of works dealing with sports in 
ancient Greece. There were hundreds of books devoted to poetry, 
art or even the Greek woman — but nothing about sports. So 
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I decided to make good this gap — and spent several long mos 
writing my book in Olympia and elsewhere. When the Pe 
Olympic Committee learned that I had finished it they arrangeg 
a German translation and entered it for the literary section of 
Olympic Games in Berlin, in 1936, where it got a prize. This t 
lation, incidentally, had an interesting fate. It was done by Jan P 
Kaczkowski, who is well-known for his German translation) 
Reymont’s Peasants. The fortunes of the German edition of 
Olympic Discus during the war and the Nazi occupation were @ 
what was to be expected. The book, which was set up in 1939, § 
ordered to be destroyed, Kaczkowski died, the premises of © 
publisher, Gurlitt, were bombed and he himself emigrated. 1 
translation was irretrievably lost. The Olympic Discus appeal 
eventually in Switzerland in 1950 in a new translation by Dr Alf 
Loepfe and was subsequantly reprinted in Germany. I am think} 
of writing an essay or perhaps even something more compreheng 
about the fate of my various books and translations. Before the 
Maria Slomczanka, who lived in Great Britain, translated The Ki 
of Life (Oscar Wilde — Ed.), and the publishers — in order to av 
possible troubles — sent the translation to Lord Alfred Douglas. 
noble lord sent the manuscript back with. the remark: “Libel”; { 
publishers were afraid of the risk involved and withdrew. Du 
the war the translation was lost and the translator probably dig 
Now that Lord Alfred is no longer with us, a new English translati 
can be prepared.” ‘ 


“I remember that in the introduction to the second edition of 7 
Alchemy of Words you mention the fate of this book, which is al 
devoted to the work of the writer. You certainly have a lot’ 
material for your essay.” 

“Yes, indeed. But at present I have to attend to a number of off 
more urgent tasks. I have sent to the Czytelnik Publishing House 
new novel The Return to Life. The Odyssey is to appear in a mm 
edition — in the Masterpieces Series of the State Publishing Institl 
There will be proofs to read...” ‘ 

“Are you going to alter anything in the Odyssey, to change @ 
details? I know your painstaking attention to detail — you neve 
miss a chance of looking over a text once more.” @ 


“ag 


“I am often assailed by doubts,” reflects Parandowski, 
whether there is any sense in improving upon something whic 
already left its mark on the consciousness of the reader. 
thousand copies of the Odessey have already appeared, and it & 
been staged by the Rapsodyczny Theatre in Cracow as well. 1 
decision to change a finished work of art — even in minor det 
is a hard one and involves a lot of work and time. 

“At the moment I am busy preparing for publication a volul 
of my early writings: essays and articles in various places. 
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yolume, which will appear under the title Juvenalia, will be supple- 
nented with a diary which is to serve as a kind of commentary.” 
«Will it include your study of 1912, On the Immortality of 
Homer?” 


2 “The Odyssey will be preceded by an exhaustive introduction 


NY devoted to Homer. This must suffice for the present — perhaps in 


= future I will turn this study into a monograph. In the near fu- 
p I should also finish a volume of reminiscences for Ossolineum 
P Wroclaw. It will consist of pen portraits of writers about whom 
have already written; many of them, for example Lechon, Tuwim 
or Staff, are already dead. In the chapter devoted to Staff I shall 
publish a speech I once made about him, as well as excerpts from 
'my diary. As yet this volume has no title. 
_ “I am also thinking of my diary which I have been keeping for 
@ long time now — perhaps I shall decide to publish a selection 
fro it. ” 
i “I can see that in spite of a great deal of organizational work and 
bany social obligations you are able to concentrate a lot of your 
ergy on writing.” 
F BP srandowski smiles quizzically. 
' “Well, like all my colleagues I keep open house. A few days 
ago I read in one of the Warsaw papers that Steinbeck has sought 
fefuge in the countryside. How I envy him! I have no time to 
myself — not even for the most essential things which I enjoy so 
auch: walking and car trips. In Nouvelles Littéraires I read again 
with envy that Pearl Buck works on her books between eight in the 
forning and noon and then has three secretaries to deal with her 
Gorrespondence and current affairs. I have told you already that 
a maid of all work. But in all fairness I must say that my wife 
drena gives me a great deal of help. Without her assistance and 
devotion my work could not be done.” 


Lestaw M. Bartelski 
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TECHNOLOGY AND HUMANISM 


HIS press review is devoted to 

a single topic; one which is so 
vast and arouses so much contro- 
versy that no one work, however 
comprehensive, can hope to exhaust 
all its aspects. If, despite this 
reservation, space is being devoted 
to it here, the reason lies in the 
fact that it is a ‘fashionable’ subject, 
absorbing the attention and taxing 
the powers of intellectuals all over 
the world. It figures in periodicals, 
it crops up on the agenda of inter- 
national symposia, meetings and 
congresses. What is at the centre of 
this debate? It is the search for 
an answer to the question whether, 
and to what degree, humanity’s 
spiritual values, and even its 
future, are threatened by the rapid 
advance of technological civiliza- 
tion. 


Two months ago Zycie Lite- 
rackie, a _ socio-literary monthly 
published in Cracow, sent out to 
scholars, writers and artists a 


questionnaire on the subject of this 
uneasy relationship. From among 
the numerous replies (the enquiry 
has not been completed) we have 
chosen a few which seem to be of 
particular interest. 


One of the first to make himself 
heard in the discussion was Pro- 
fessor Adam Krzyzanowski, a well- 
known economist of the older 
generation. A frequent contributor 
to various Catholic publications, he 
is decidedly pessimistic in his 
views. 

He admits that while steady, 
indeed surprising, progress is being 
made in the natural sciences, in 
technology and in raising the level 
of general education and welfare, 
there is a lack of corresponding 
development in the field of human 
relationships. He writes: 


“Man has mastered the external 
world, but he has not achieved 
control over his drives 
passions. He has produced a great 
many technical inventions, but no 
political’ ones. He has rationalized 
material techniques, but failed in 
the task of rationalizing political 
techniques. The collection and 
classification of political observa- 
tions has not given birth to a 
defined branch of study, providing 
exact professional knowledge. There 
are special schools which train 
natural scientists and technicians, 
but no schools have been set up to 
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educate pupils in the art of politics. 
We know how to train engineers, 
but we have not developed a 
method of teaching, and still less of 
training statesman. Not all eminent 
rulers and national leaders have 
been fluent in the arts of reading 
and writing. An efficient material 
technique pushes out one which is 
less efficient... But political 
systems still remain unique pheno- 
mena, confined to one _ epoch, 
operating only in certain parts of 
the globe. Material technique is 
tending towards uniformity, poli- 
tical technique is as diversified as 
ever... 

“The changes in the distribution 
of power make up a vicious circle. 
The rule of an individual is trans- 
formed into the rule of oligarchs, 
who take part in government on 
the strength of their titles, prop- 
erty, or a mixture of the two. 
Then again the masses come to the 
fore; their surge to power ends 
eventually in a return to the rule 
of an individual. The conceptions 
of nature and of technique held by 
the ancients and by medieval man 
are of interest only to the historians 
of thought: nobody produces goods 
in accordance with their obsolete 
methods. But the political wisdom 
of Plato and Aristotle has not 
dated; it still provides substance for 
theoretical controversies; it is still 
a fount of ideas and programmes 
put out by our contemporaries in 
the heat of battle. Suffice it to 
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recall here the critique of Plato’s 
totalitarian state passed on to us in 
the writings of Aristophanes and 
Aristotle.” 

Professor Krzyzanowski then 
goes on to describe the contra- 
dictions splitting the modern world, 
and says in conclusion: 

“I share the commonly held 
view that an early outbreak of 
nuclear war is unlikely. I do not 
fail to see the dangers inherent in 
the foundations on which peace 
rests at present: both great powers 
are afraid of the consequences of 
using hydrogen bombs, which both 
of them possess. People want to 
prolong their lives even at the cost 
of renouncing their higher values. 
Peace is now poisoned by mutual 
suspicion. Each side questions the 
other’s goodwill and sincerity. Each 
side counters peaceful assurances 
with: ‘It is deeds that count, not 
words’. Each side accuses the other 
of arming with aggressive intent 
and prolongs negotiations for a 
reduction of armaments, for it 
doubts the other’s intention of 
keeping the agreements it con- 
cluded. 

“To gain a long and honourable 
peace mankind must build on a 
basis of goodwill, in an atmosphere 
of mutual sympathy and respect 
among men.” 

Next to take the floor was 
Professor Konstanty Grzybowski, a 
jurist, who came out as an 
optimist and attacked Professor 
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Krzyzanowski. His position may be 
gathered from the title of his con- 
tribution, ‘An Argument with a 
Christian Pessimist’. 

Professor Grzybowski maintains 
that Professor Krzyzanowski’s 
opinions are one with the ‘catas- 
trophism’ of Samuel Beckett. “A 
poet does not have to be right,” 
suggests Grzybowski, “when he 
transforms the dreams and fears 
of his epoch — even if the former 
are utopian and the latter exag- 
gerated — into poetic forms.” But 
the duties of a scholar, Grzybowski 
observes, are different. 

“Is such a judgement (Professor 
Krzyzanowski’s — Ed.) a correct 
synthesis of our knowledge of the 
history of mankind? 

“A very fine answer to this 
question has been provided by 
another scholar: ‘Well now! Half 
a million, perhaps a million years 
were necessary for life to pass 
from the subhuman to contempo- 
rary man, and we begin to despair 
when this contemporary man, hav- 
ing discerned, not quite two 
centuries ago, a still higher order 
of things above himself, is 
struggling to liberate himself from 
his own yoke. Every space requires 
its own rhythm. Therefore a global 
movement requires global majority. 
Let us check our impatience and 
acquire a certain confidence’. It is 
not a materialist or Marxist who 
is thus optimistically accepting 
the development of man in the 
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coming centuries. These word; 
were uttered by O. Teilhard dd 
Chardin, S.J., perhaps the greatest 
Catholic scholar of the middle of 
the twentieth century... 

“The border-line between those 
who say that contemporary 
technology could be epitomized by 
a savage with a atom bomb in his 
hand and those who hold the view 
that it is contemporary technology 
which makes possible the ‘human- 
izing’ of man and human relation- 
ships does not run parallel to the 
division between the religious men 
and the rationalist. Both are present 
among the optimists and _ the 
pessimists. The answer to the prob- 
lem of ‘technology and humanism’ 
depends not on one’s attitude to 
a given system of metaphysics but 
solely on a conscientious analysis 
of the historical process. The results 
of the first part of this analysis are 
on the whole indisputable: the 
development of mankind has given 
man steadily increasing technical 
possibilities of mastering nature, 
including man himself — as part of 
it. But the second part is arguable: 
is there a direct relationship be- 
tween the development of man’s 
technical possibilities and _his 
‘humanistic’ readiness to utilize 
them? Two doubts spring to mind 
here. Have the contemporary 
technical possibilities given birth 
to changes in man’s philosophic, 
ethical and social views that 
threaten the ‘natural balance’ of 
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human relationships and individual 
nature? Is the philosphic, ethical 
and social awareness of contempo- 
rary man on the same level as his 
technical ability? 

“One is, I think, entitled to be 
sceptical about the assumption 
behind the first question. There has 
never been a ‘natural harmony’ of 
human relationships or a ‘natural, 
inner harmony’ of the individual. 
‘Pre-social’ human nature is a 
figment of the imagination, and 
human nature as shaped by society 
is the expression and result of 
conflicts, both social and internal, 
or individual. The suggestion that 
the contemporary development of 
technology produces results con- 
trary to ‘man’s nature’ should be 
regarded as a political postulate 
designed to oppose the results of 
the social shaping of this ‘nature’. 
Instead of this fictitious, static 
outlook a dynamic one should be 
adopted. Then the original question 
would have to be restated as 
follows: what are the social and 
individual changes caused by the 
development of the sciences and 
of technology? 

“Very often, mere terror takes 
the place of an analysis of the 
substance of these changes. Behind 
the genesis of all contemporary 
‘catastrophisms’ lies fear of the 
possibilities opened up _ before 
mankind by technical progress. 


This is nothing new. The same 
fear and 


the’ same pessimism 
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afflicted the men of the Renais- 
sance — an epoch which opened 
modern history.” 

Continuing his argument, Pro- 
fessor Grzybowski asserts that a 
pessimistic view of mankind’s 
morality is not justified. On the 
contrar,, he maintains, we may 
observe a growth of moral sensi- 
bility in the course of the historic- 
al process. This view Professor 
Grzybowski supports with a number 
of instances from. various fields, 
among them literature, which he 
maintains is now as never 
before — imbued with moral values. 
Again in support of his thesis, he 
compares the crimes of Hitler and 
these of Assyrian or Mongol rulers: 
the first were committed secretly, 
the second openly, ostentatiously. 

“...The view that man ‘has not 
achieved control over his drives 
and passions’, while correct in its 
application to many men — in 
particular to many of those in 
power — is absolutely untenable as 
a general historical judgement and 
evaluation of the moral develop- 
ment of mankind, Mankind is ever 
more severe in its judgement of 
those who satisfy their individual 
drives and passions in an ‘anti- 
human’ way; it condemns them 
with growing frequency and 
effectiveness. 

“Equally incorrect therefore are 
the views that in contradistinction 
to the progressive character of the 
development of technique, the 
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political development of mankind 
is of a cyclical nature, and that 
man, the creator of so many 
technical inventions, has no polit- 
ical inventions to his credit, or that 
political systems are now on the 
same level as at the beginning of 
political life, rising in cycles from 
time to time, only to sink back to 
their former level. There has been 
no return to slavery, to feudalism 
or even to liberal capitalism, with 
all its unlimited opportunities for 
exploitation, in a society which has 
once passed beyond one of - these 
social systems...” 

Professor Grzybowski’s 
clusion is as follows: 

“The principle of the political 
equality ofall men is ever more 
commonly accepted; ever more 
subtle and effective become the 
methods of safeguarding it. We are 
living in an epoch when these 
uniform political principles are 
rapidly gaining ground at the 
expense of others and are becoming 
ever more universally recognized — 
they are invoked even by those 
who break them... 

“...We are aware of the 
dangers which threaten the develop- 
ment of mankind as long as there 
are two opposing systems and as 
long as there are forces in these 
systems which regard conflict and 
not peaceful co-existence as the 
best solution. Nevertheless we 
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should not overlook the fact that 
the peaceful co-existence of these 
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systems can give rise to competition 
in ‘humanizing’ human relation- 
ships. And I think that mankind - 
the whole of mankind — is slowly 
entering on this road.” 

A different aspect of the same 
question is dealt with by Professor 
Julian Aleksandrowicz, a physician. 
He maintains that the development 
of technological civilization is being 
accompanied by the spread of all 
kinds of psychosomatic disorders: 
neuroses inhibiting human relation- 
ships and leading even to the de 
generation of mankind. 

In order to live, the average man 
of today has to become a cog in 
the giant machine of production. 
He is no longer an_ individual 
producer who can see the results 
of his labours; he loses the joy of 
creation, he loses zeal, he becomes 
indifferent and bored as a result 
of frustration, of disillusion... 

“This roughly is the portrait of 
modern man, shaped by the condi- 
tions of our civilization. Exhausted, 
spiteful, complaining of a number 
of ailments, he is readily susceptible 
to the neurosis-generating stimuli 
to which be is subjected by the 
world around him. In addition he 
himself very often generates 
clashes, tensions and conflicts. It 
is no wonder that he loses the joy 
of life and his health suffers. 

“T have enumerated only a very 
small part of the disease-producing 
stimuli attacking contemporary 
man. It is no wonder that just as 
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epidemics caused by bacteria deci- 
mated mankind in past centuries, 
so today, in the countries of Europe 
and America, death is most 
frequently caused by the diseases 
of the cardio-vascular system and 
their consequences, by coronary 
thrombosis and apoplexy, which to 
start with are neuroses.” 

Professor Aleksandrowicz sug- 
gests that to remedy this sad state 
of affairs the largest possible 
number of people should be given 
some instruction in medical 
matters, and that education should 
be ‘humanized’ to offset the effects 
of a necessary but ever narrower 
specialization. 

This last issue is 
optimistically for a change, 
Jerzy Putrament, a writer. 

“It seems to me that the opposi- 
tion of technology and humanism 
is an anachronism today... But 
I think that the true meaning of 
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this opposition lies in something 
quite different: in the danger of the 
steadily increasing specialization, 
ever narrower and ever more rapid, 
which is inextricably bound up 
with the development of technique 
and social progress, 

“Within the span of memory, 
all the fields of human activity 
(with the exception of the crafts) 
have seen the rise of an incredible 
Multitude of new trades and 
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specializations. 
“This process is not only irre- 
vocable, it is becoming ever more 
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pronounced. Every year there are 
new advances in all branches of 
technology; the libraries have to 
widen their classifications. The 
capacity of the human mind itself, 
the physical lack of time, dooms 
man to choice, to specialization. 
Mankind is split today into more 
or less rigidly divided national 
courtyards. But before our eyes 
a process of the differentiation of 
mankind is taking place: into pro- 
fessions, into specializations which 
are no less clearly defined than 
languages or even national groups. 
Their individual character depends 
not only on the nature of their 
activity and subjects of their 
members’ interest, but also — and 
here lies their similarity to ethnic 
groups — on their vocabulary and 
language, or rather their selection 
of ever more hermetically special- 
ized terms. 

“In my opinion this process 
constitutes the essence of the 
opposition between technology and 
humanism today. We have to do 
here with the danger, vaguely felt 
by some, including the writers, of 
mankind’s evolution towards a 
society of the higher hymenopters, 
whose specialization involved bio- 
logical changes — as in Well’s The 
Time Machine. 

“There is good purpose in 
opposing specialization to universal- 
ism. Without checking the growth 
of specialization — which would be 
both absurd and impossible — it is 
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possible consciously to plan a 
number of measures which would 
offset or neutralize the centrifugal 
effects of specialization. Contempo- 


rary society is applying — not 
always fully consciously — means 
of integration, which unite people 
over and above their trades or 
professions, This social function is 
fulfilled, for example, by religion; 
and even more powerfully by those 
ideologies whose appeal is uni- 
versal. Apart from these, a definite 
anti-specialist appeal is exerted, 
for example, by sport; its biological 
réle during the past half century 
has been more important than 
many humanists seem to think. 
“Naturally, humanism both in 
the strict sense of the word — as 
a group of disciplines dealing with 
the development of mankind and 
its spiritual activity — and parti- 
cularly in the wider sense, when 
literature and the arts are added, 
could be one of the most powerfull 
forces integrating contemporary 
society. If only it disentangles itself 
from its own conflicts, so typical 
of the twentieth century. 
“Naturally, the humanities and 
all the fields of art have not been 
able to escape the effects of a 
process undergone by all forms of 
human activity. The humanities 
and the arts have also succumbed 
to specialization. The artists of the 
second half of the nineteenth 
century began to launch various 
conceptions of art as a narrow 
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specialization, accessible only to 
a few specialized’ and initiated 
conoisseurs. This is the crucial line 
of division among creative artists 
all over the world: is art to become 
one of the factors integrating a 
human society torn by specializa- 
tion, or is it to conform to the 
ever narrower specializations of 
sensual activity? 

“I think that in this field too 
we should leave room for the co 
existence and peaceful competition 
of both wings. Each has its strong 
points. For me there is no doubt 
that the meaning of existence and 
the possibilities of humanism’s 
advance are inseparably bound up 


with a conception of it as a most 
comprehensively conceived ‘lay’ 
faith, integrating mankind and 


giving purpose to its development. 
I find it hard to deny however 
that the supporters of the hermetic, 
specialist conception of humanism 
have their valid arguments and 
values, which it would be hard, but 
not impossible, to save in the uni- 
versalist conception.’ 


D .H. 
AN ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 
VERY September a_ special 


effort is made towards the 
building of Poland’s capital, which 
was so barbarously razed by the 
retreating Germans. During Sep- 
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tember the press is full of articles 
about Warsaw and the problems 
involved in its development. No 35 
af Zycie Gospodarcze (Economic 
Life) contains an article, “The Two 
Warsaws”, by Michal Frankowski. 
Drawing on a wealth of pre-war 
sources, among them a speech by 
Stefan Starzynski, the last Mayor 
of Warsaw before the _ war, 
Frankowski draws interesting com- 
parisons between various aspects 
of life in Warsaw then and now. 
Here we quote only that part of 
the article which deals with the 
housing situation. 

“Of the 600,000 or so dwelling- 
rooms in pre-war Warsaw, more 
than 120,000 were in one-room flats 
(42 per cent of the total) and 
148,000 in two-roomed flats (26 per 
cent of the total). In the one-room 
flats the average number of persons 
per room was 4, and in the two- 
roomed flats 2.36. 

“The construction of new houses 
reached its peak in 1937, when 
23,500 new rooms. were. built. 
In 1938 this number fell to 
20,200 (the figure for 1934 was a 
bare 7,500). At that time building 
was almost solely in private hands, 
so that rents were usually high. 
For example, the rent for a room 
and kitchen ranged from 60 to 
100 -zlotys a month, plus ‘key 














money’ equal to a year’s rent in 
advance. If we take into consi- 
deration the fact that the average 
workman in Warsaw earned from 
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23 to 51 zlotys a week, then it 
will readily be seen that a new 
flat was quite beyond the reach of 
the average working-class family. 

“In considering the housing 
situation in Warsaw in 1959,” 
writes Frankowski, “it must be 
remembered that in the second 
world war over 400,000 of War- 
saw’s dwelling-rooms were de- 
stroyed. For the first few years 
after the war, priority was given 
to the rebuilding of 200,000 partially 
damaged rooms. which could be 
repaired, in order to bring some life 
back to the city at the outset. This 
task was practically completed by 
1949. 

“During the past ten years more 
than 225,000 dwelling-rooms have 
been built in Warsaw, and each 
year the number built has in- 
creased. The 1959 plan, for instance, 
provides for the completion of 
33,000 rooms, whereas the plan for 
1961 sets the target at 40,000. A 
considerable . proportion of these 
(about 10,000 rooms) will be built 
by housing co-operatives or private 
individuals. 

“Nearly a third of Warsaw’s 
population lives in the new housing 
developments, where there is an 
average of 1.5 inhabitants per room. 
Two-thirds of Warsaw’s population 
still lives in old buildings, where 
the average is 2.1 inhabitants per 
room.” The author stresses that 
housing is Warsaw’s most pressing 
problem. “‘The average number of 
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people per room in Warsaw, which 
at present is approximately 1.85 (as 
compared with 2.1 in 1959) is one 


of the highest among the European 
capitals. Any improvement in the 
standard of living of the population 
depends in the first place on better 
housing.” 


* 


In connection with the pro- 
gramme anounced by the Govern- 
ment for the reconstruction of 
agriculture, Wladyslaw Dudzirski 
has written an article, “Machines 
in Priority”, on the provision of 
technical equipment for the farms. 
Emphasizing that the production of 
tractors and other agricultural 
machinery has now reached the 
priority class, the author writes: 
“According to preliminary data 
given in the present version of the 
plan for the production of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, 
production in 1965 will be three- 
and-a-half times that of 1958. 
Compared with the original pro- 
gramme adopted after the Third 
Party Congress, according to which 
production was to increase by 
80 per cent, this is a tremendous 
advance. It is worth noting that 
the greatest annual increases of 
production will be in 1960 and 
1961, when output will go up 50 
and 40 per cent respectively. This 
is because a substantial proportion 
of the production potential of this 
industry (30-40 per cent), which 
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has hitherto remained unused 
owing to limited demand, will then 
be brought into use. 

Investment will also be much 
heavier. Approximately 1,300 mil. 
lion zlotys will be invested in the 
production of agricultural machi- 
nery and equipment, instead of 
210 million zlotys as originally 
planned. About 1,100 million zlotys 
will be invested in the production 
of tractors (at first only 400 million 
zlotys were to be invested in the 
URSUS factory). The problem will 
not be one of money, but of finding 
the best and most economical way 
of investing it, the best way from 
the point of view of the agricultural 
circles and the peasants, for whose 
benefit the whole programme of 
increasing the use of machinery 
and tractors is designed.” Here the 
author goes on to discuss such 
problems as the quality of the 
machines, implements and tractors 
and their technical efficiency, and 
demands maximum progress in this 


respect. 


Number 8 of the economic 
monthly Gospodarka Planowa (Eco- 
nomic Planning) carries an interest- 
ing article by Bronislaw Woj- 
ciechowski, under the heading 
“What part of our production do we 
export?” This is the first case in 
Poland in which the proportion of 
exports to production is calculated, 
not on the basis of global pro- 
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duction or of the net national 
product, but on the most repre- 
sentative quantity in this case, that 
is, on the final demand (the gross 
national product plus the full value 
of imports). 

The proportion of exports to the 
final demand was 10.3 per cent 
in 1955 (at current market prices), 
9,4 per cent in 1956, 8.6 per cent in 
1957, and 10.5 per cent in 1958. On 
the other hand, if we reckon the 
value of production not at market 
prices, but at factory cost, then 
exports represent a greater pro- 
portion. In 1957, for example, it 
was 10.6 per cent. In 1958 transport 
and communications, industry, and 
forestry show a proportion above 
the average — the figures are 23 per 
cent, 12.5 per cent and 12.4 per cent 
respectively. As far as industry is 
concerned, export figures for the 
various branches differ from the 
average for 1958, being 12.5 per 
cent. Figures higher than this 
average were reached by the non- 
ferrous metals industry (43.2 per 








cent), the fuel and coke-chemical 
industry (32.6 per cent), the iron 
industry (23.5 per cent), the 
engineering and metal industry 
(19.8 per cent), and the chemical 
industry and electric power industry 
(13.1 per cent each). 

As Wojciechowski points out, 
“a characteristic feature of the 








engineering industry is that its 
exports are concentrated in only 
a few branches.” 


For example, 
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more than half of our production 
of rolling stock and _ sea-going 
ships are exported. 

On the basis of data from the 
Economic Survey of Europe, 1957 
(Chapter III), the author also draws 
interesting comparisons with other 
countries. He points out that in 
Poland the ratio of exports to total 
production is 10.1 per cent, in 
France 17.5 per cent, in West 
Germany 24.1 per cent, in Italy 
13 per cent, in Holland 45.2 per 
cent, in Norway 33 per cent, and in 
Great Britain 24.5 per cent. “It will 
be noted,” writes Wojciechowski, 
“that Poland exports a much 
smaller proportion of her produc- 
tion than other countries in West- 
ern Europe. This is true not only 
when we look at the smaller coun- 
tries, such as Holland and Norway, 
which have few raw materials of 
their own, and which are therefore 
compelled to place special emphasis 
on their foreign trade, but it is also 
true of countries such as France 
and Italy, whose economic structure 
is fairly similar to that of Poland.” 

In various branches of industry 
these comparisons give somewhat 
different, more favourable results. 
This is true, for instance, in mining, 
the electric power industry, trans- 
port and metallurgy. But again the 
ratio of exports to the growth of 
production and imports is much 
smaller in Poland than in the West 
European countries mentioned 
above. 
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Although he stresses that con- 
clusions based on the above calcu- 
lations need to be treated with 
care, Wojciechowski nevertheless 
winds up his article with the 
remark that “in Poland the pro- 
portion of exports to the value of 
production is too small. This is 
a negative factor which is hamper- 
ing the economic development of 
the country.” 


* 


This year the second issue of the 
periodical Ekonomista was very 
much delayed, but it has now 
reached the bookstalls. The interest 
of the articles, however, which are 
mainly devoted to the problem of 
economic growth, provides some 
compensation for this delay. Here 
we shall quote from only two of 
them. One is part of a discussion 
between Professor Minc, of Poland, 
and the Soviet economist Professor 
Pashkov, who had criticized Minc’s 
theory that “the more rapid growth 
of the production of capital goods 
as compared with that of consumer 
goods, measured in physical quanti- 
ties, is not a universal economic law 
governing expanded reproduction, 
but a tendency that inevitably 
prevails in certain periods of 


history.” Professor Pashkov, on the 
other hand, in an article in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, No 6, 1958 maintained 
that here we have to do with an 
economic law. Among the many 
arguments Minc brings to bear 
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against this, we must quote 
least two. He writes, “Professo 
Pashkov’s statement that technic 
progress leads inevitably to a, 
increase in the ratio of material 
investment to total national produc 
calculated in physical quantities is 
not only false from a scientific point 
of view, but also is contrary to the 
whole experience of both Socialism 
and capitalism. If that were 
actually so, it would lead to the 
diminution, and even to the collapse 
of production”. In his _ second 
argument Minc recalls that Pashkoy, 
although unable to deny the fact 
that in certain years the production 
of consumer goods rises more 
rapidly than that of capital goods, 
nevertheless still held that this did 
not mean that the law postulating 
the more rapid growth of the 
production of capital goods ceased 
to hold good. Professor Mine 
attacks this view, declaring, “It is 
surely justifiable to ask whether 
a law of political economy can 
cease to operate in certain years? 
Surely a law is an expression of an 
absolutely necessary connection be- 
tween certain phenomena, and it 
is quite impossible that it should 
cease to express them ‘in certain 
years’.” We must add that this 
discussion is not only a matter of 
theory, for the solution to this 
problem has its effect on our policy 
with regard to dividing the national 
income between accumulation and 
consumption. 
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The second article in Ekonomista 
which I want to quote is by 
Henryk Flakierski. The title of the 
article is “Problems of Contempo- 
rary Bourgeois Theories of Eco- 
nomic Growth”. It deals mainly 
with an analysis of the Harrod 
model (Towards a Dynamic Eco- 
nomics, London, 1948). The author 
is of the opinion that “this model 
is the most representative of this 
kind of analysis,” and also it is 
“the first achievement of its kind 
in the field of economic analysis”. 
Lack of space prevents us from 
giving Flakierski’s argument in 
full, but we can quote one of his 
more important conclusions. The 
author thinks that Harrod’s choice 
of capital accumulation as the main 
factor offering a general explana- 
tion for the process of growth is 
a correct one. He goes on: “Harrod’s 
theory of the inherent conflict, be- 
tween the growth of population 
and the accumulation of capital 
which cannot be satisfactorily 
solved on capitalist principles is 
(despite diametrically different 
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arguments and views) in many 
respects similar to Marx’s theory 
that unemployment derives from 
the very essence of capitalism, and 
that under capitalism there can 
never be such a rate of growth 
as would guarantes full employ- 
ment. Of course, not because, as 
Harrod thought, savings were too 
small. For even if we were to 
suppose a sufficiency of savings, 
in a society where investors are 
scattered units it is unlikely that 
they would invest the exact amont 
necessary to meet the required 


rate of accumulation. But this 
difference of argument, as well 
as of methodological approach, 


does not alter the fact that, as 


has already been said, the con- 
clusions reached have many 
aspects in common... To a large 


extent Harrod has contributed — 
very possibly contrary to his 
intention — to the rehabilitation, 
among bourgeois economists, of 
Marx’s theory of a labour force in 
reserve.” 

Stanislaw Albinowski 














ECONOMY AND LIFE 


MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


ORSE or tractor? Horse driven or power driven machinery? Equip- 

ment for small peasant farms of for common use? These were the 
dilemmas facing the Polish agricultural machinery industry until recently, 
This industry, after a period of uncertainty, has now become a focus 
of general interest. In 1940 a period of rapid growth and modernization 
of productive forces in agriculture will start in Poland. This is what 
makes the réle of the agricultural machinery industry and how it plays 
it, so important. It is still very young: tractors and combines were not 
produced at all before the war, and the majority of plants have been built 
in People’s Poland. Before the war agricultural needs were met by about 
100, mostly small, plants which employed a total of 4,560 workers. Today, 
there are 28 large factories, producing agricultural machinery, including 
such modern plants as the URSUS tractor factory near Warsaw, a factory 
building harvesters in Poznan, a combine factory in Plock, new factories 
at Brzeg and Strzelce Opolskie. In addition there are 29 smaller plants 
which are part of a system of local industries. 

Since the war agriculture has received 31,000 tractors, 33,000 sheaf- 
binders, 41,000 threshing machines, 140,000 grain drills and many others 
which before 1939 were not produced in Poland. However, in spite of 
the efforts made so far by the State to mechanize agriculture, the per- 
centage of work carried out with the help of machinery is still very low. 
Austria, Belgium, France, Holland or Sweden have the resources for 
a 100 per cent mechanization of agriculture, Italy for 50 per cent, Czecho- 
slovakia and the German Democratic Republic for about 30 to 40 per 
cent, while Poland is capable of only about 14 per cent mechanization. 
State Farms and producers’ cooperatives are a little better supplied with 
machinery, being 50 per cent mechanized. Individually-owned farms 
are in a worse position; the percentage of mechanization here is very 
low and fluctuates between 0.5 to 3 per cent, depending on the kind 
of work done. 

Horses are still a primary source of power in Polish agriculture. There 
are 13.4 horses per 100 hectares of arable land while in Czechoslovakia 
the proportion is 7.3 horses, in Austria 5.8, in France and Sweden 6.4. 
While the number of horses in Europe has dropped since the war 
by 30 per cent, in Poland the decrease has been only 15.65 per cent. 
The maintainance of an excessive number of horses is a_ serious 
drag on the fodder resources of the country. To supply enough 
fodder for all the horses in Poland at the end of 1958 it was 
necessary to set aside for this purpose 3 million hectares of land - 
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15 per cent of the arable land. It is estimated that 2.7 — 3 million 
tons of grain — more than the annual consumption of grain by the 
non-agricultural population — are needed to feed the horses in Poland. 
It is the lack of fodder which restricts the breeding of cattle and pigs. 
This is one of the reasons why mechanization has become a necessity. 


Instead of the original plan for 80,000 tractors, the countryside will 
receive 112,000 in 1959-65. The value of other machines to be delivered 
will increase from 8,900 million zlotys to 19,000 million zlotys. The 
countryside will receive about 100,000 trailers, about 55,000 grain drills, 
about 48,000 machines for spreading fertilizer, 95,000 sheaf-binders, 
45,000 potato digging machines, 68,000 power threshers, 60,000 fuel 
engines and 286,000 electric motors. All this equipment will make it 
possible to mechanize about one-third of the work done on farms by 1965. 
Originally the plan provided for only about 22.5 per cent mechanization. 
The mechanization of agriculture will make 300,000 ‘horses redundant 
by 1965. 

The programme of mechanization has opened up new prospects for 
the agricultural machinery industry. Until recently only 65 per cent of 
its potential was utilized. Initially it aimed mainly at supplying large 
State Farms and producers’ cooperatives with equipment. However, the 
large decrease in the number of co-operatives after 1956 put the factories 
producing agricultural machinery in a difficult situation. There was no 
demand for large tractors since they were beyond the means of the 
general run of small individual farms. There is no longer a sales problem 
since a new customer has appeared on the market — agricultural circles, 
which have received substantial funds for the purchase of machinery. It 
has been decided that the money equivalent of the services rendered to 
the State in the form of obligatory deliveries, will be set aside for the 
mechanization and improvement of agriculture. 

Domestic industry, of course, will not be able to meet all the needs 
of agriculture in the next few years, and therefore an import of 
19,500 tractors has been envisaged up to 1962. After that date the investe- 
ment of 1,150 million zlotys in Polish tractor factories will make them 
capable of meeting the needs of the country. The production of tractors 
will be six times as great in 7 years time. In 1965 domestic producers 
will deliver 32,000 tractors, and 2 years later — over 40,000. 

This rapid growth in production will be made possible by the develop- 
ment and modernization of the already existing factories. The building 
of new factories would not only be more expensive but — what is worse — 
would take at least 2 to 3 years longer. On the other hand the 
modernization and development of the existing potential will make it 
possible for production to rise to 10,000 tractors by 1960 and to 
13,000 tractors in 1961. The years 1964-65 will see the biggest leap 
forward. 

Henryk Chadzynski 
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NOTES 


MILLIONTH TON 


The first of a series of 10,000 ton 
ships was launched by the Szczecin 
shipyards on September 29th. On 
the same day the GDANSK 
Shipyards launched a modernized 
type of ship of 10,300 tons, the 
POLNOCNA Shipyards, also in 
Gdansk, a trawler ordered by a 
French shipowner, while the proto- 
type of a 1,650 ton refrigerator 
ship came off the slipway at the 
KOMUNA PARYSKA Shipyards 
in Gdynia. 

This day marked the launching 
of the millionth ton built in Polish 
shipyards since the war. It must be 
remembered that not one ship was 
built in Poland before the war, 
that during the war the shipyards 
in Gdansk and Szczecin were com- 
pletely destroyed, and that post- 
war Poland had first of all to face 
the task of training qualified 
personnel for this industry. 

In the eleven years since 1948, 
when the first Polish ship, a 
2,540 tonner, was launched by 
the Gdansk Shipyards, althogether 
462 ships have been built by Polish 
shipyards. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the newest in Poland, has 
become an important part of our 
economy launching in 1958 — 
66 vessels with a total capacity of 
174,900 DWT. 

Moreover, the variety of ships 
built has increased. The first ship 
was a small ore and coal carrier. 
Later on came trawlers, tramps 
from 3,200 to 5,000 tons, small- 
cargos of 6,000 and 10,000 tons, 
1,200 ton fish-processing ships and 
mother ships of 9,300 tons. 


Plans for shipbuilding pro 
for a further increase in 
duction to surpass the pr 
level of annual tonnage. Acce 
to the 1960 plan, several 
ships will be launched, with a & 
capacity of 270,000 tons, while? 
target for 1961-65 is 1,500,000 
One of the ships to be built 
tanker of 35,000 DWT. During” 
next five year plan, then, § 
duction will be 50 per cent gr@ 
than total production since | 
war, reaching in 1965 an anml 
level of 540,000 tons. 4 

Poland’s best customer is 
Soviet Union. Others include 
Chinese People’s Republic, Fras 
and Brazil. In 1958 ships accounfi 
for 5.5 per cent of the total vs 
of exports. 

Poland’s merchant fleet will ali 
be greatly augmented by her ow 
production. As it is, our merchall 
fleet is almost three times as lang 
as it was before the war — 102, 
GRT in 1939, 295,412 GRT in 1 

A very encouraging feature’ 
the boost this has given to all 
industries. For example, in ree 
years the CEGIELSKI works 
Poznan have been producing 
gines for ships of 10,000 tons. © 


POWER AND LIGHT 


As a result of the great 
tension of the electrical indus 
which now employs 60,000 worker 
Poland was producing 24,000 
lion KWh of electricity ann 
by the end of 1958, as compared 
with 3,800 million KWh in 19% 
Per capita, this is an 800 per cemt 
increase (from 105 to 840 KWh). 
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‘In the last fifteen years 14 large 
wer stations have been built, so 
hat the country’s total capacity 
risen to 5,600 MW. The con- 
uction of a high-tension grid, 
th at present joins Silesia — 
— Warsaw — Radom — Silesia, 
‘cover the whole country is of 
prime importance. 


The laying of 150,000 kilometres 
of cables of different tensions made 
the rapid electrification of the 
suntry possible. Before the war 
nly 3 per cent of our villages 
iad electricity. At present 2 mil- 
ion villages — 53 per cent of the 
ital — already have electricity. It 
§ hoped that in the next few years 
fe whole country will be 
ictrified, including the remotest 
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- Naturally the greatest consumer 
bf electricity is industry — 80 per 
nt of total production. It is 
that transport will also 
greatly increase its consumption of 
electricity, as the railways gradu- 
ally become electrified. At present 
over 900 kilometres of our railway 
lines are electrified, and _ this 
process is expected to be greatly 
accelerated in the next few years. 
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The main source of power in 
Poland is coal, about 13 per cent 
of the country’s total output 
(95 million tons in 1958) being 
consumed in this way. Conditions 
in Poland do not favour the 
harnessing of water and _ such 
plants have a total capacity of 
240 MW. Annual production is 
500 million KWh. 


Fuel saving is therefore a 
question of the greatest importance. 
This is being achieved in two 
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ways — by making greater use of 
brown coal, and by using bigger 
turbines in the power stations. 


One of Poland’s biggest invest- 
ments at present has been a brown 
coal mine at Turéw. This will 
provide coal for a giant power 
station, with a _ capacity of 
1,200 MW, which is being built 
there. Another big power stations, 
in Konin, also uses brown coal. 


It is hoped that the use of 
bigger turbines in the new power 
stations will also bring about a 
saving of hard coal. At present, 
turbines of 50 MW are in general 
use, but in the near future the 
power stations will go over to 
120 MW turbines. 


URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


There are 76 towns in Poland 
with urban transport. The total 
number of passengers. carried 
every year- is some 3,000 mil- 
lion. Yet in every town there 
is a shortage of transport, par- 
ticularly during the rush hours. 
For years, transport has not been 
able to grow as fast as the popula- 
tion. There are some 13 million 
people living in cities and towns 
at present. Six years from now, 
that figure will have increased by 
another 2.5 millions. That is the 
problem traffic experts discussed 
during their recent conference. 
With industry expanding and 
production capacity growing, urban 
transport authorities will have by 
1965 received 1,800 new trams, 
300 trolleybuses (imported) and 
4,230 buses. In addition, some 
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towns plan to put in operation 
what are called microbuses, the 
construction of which has already 
begun. Doubt has, however, been 
expressed in many _ quarters 
whether Poland’s still inadequate 
motor industry will be able to pro- 
duce enough vehicles, especially 
since the existing stock wears out 
prematurely because of over- 
burdening. 


MORE MAIZE 


Maize is seldom grown in Po- 
land: lately, however, more interest 
has been shown in that crop as a 
possible solution to the acute 
fodder shortage. (Owing to the 
drought and the inadequate 
quantity of hay harvested this 
year, considerable quantities of 
oil-cake had to be imported). The 
State Farms plan to sow 70,000 ha. 
with maize next year with the 
help of 1,500 silocombines, ex- 
pected from the USSR. In 1960-61 
the State Farms plan to increase 
the area under maize to some 
100-150,000 ha. 


CREDITS FOR RURAL 
DISTRICTS 


Credits planned for this year to 
rural districts amount to over 
5,500 million zlotys — 60% more 
than the amount distributed by 
financial institutions in 1956. The 
purpose most frequently advanced 
by the farmers when applying for 
a loan is the building and repair 
of living quarters and farm build- 
ings. Far less is borrowed to buy 
machinery, and still less for the 
purchase of livestock. 
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HOUSING 
REGULATIONS 


The Council of  Ministe; 
approved a new law regulating th: 
building of flats and multi-famij 
dwelling houses in towns ay 
settlements. One of the features of 
the new law is that it gran 
architects more freedom in hous 
design. In view, however, of th 
great need of new housing, th 
limited availability of buildin 
materials, and the costs involved, 
architects will have to conform t 
present day standards. The floor 
space per person is fixed 3 
11 sq.m., that of the average flat - 
at 44 sq.m. Some examples: flats 
with one room plus kitchen wil 
have a floor space of from 24 to 
30 sq.m.; with two rooms pluw 
kitchen — from 42 to 48 sq.m. The 
standard height has been reducel 
from 2.80 to 2.55 m. 


SUGAR 


Poland being one of Europe’ 
important sugar exporters, great 
attention is paid to this year’s esti- 
mates of the sugar beet crop and 
of sugar production, particularly 
as beet crops this year did not 
look too promising after prolonged 
periods of drought. Rainfall in 
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August and September improved 
the situation however. Although 
the average yield per hectare is 
10% less than in 1958, this should 
be offset by the fact that the area 
under cultivation is 15% higher 
than last year’s, and that the sugar 
content of this year’s crop is higher 
than last year’s (14 per cent and 
13.5 per cent). 
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A Busy Quarter 


The last quarter of the current 
year has been a particularly busy 
period of trade negotiations, during 
which agreements for 1960 were 
concluded with Poland’s Socialist 
partners. This should lead to an 
increase of several per cent in 
trade with these countries. In 
addition, trade agreements are to 
be discussed with India, Ceylon 
and Burma. 


Shipyards for Indonesia 


An agreement was concluded 
in Djakarta whereby Polish experts 
are to assist in the building of 
4 shipyards for fishing boats. 
Included in the agreement are 
technological working projects, 
delivery of machinery and in- 
stallations, as well as services. The 
value of the deal is approximately 
5 million dollars. 


Increased Exports to Denmark 


Polish-Danish trade is develop- 
ing satisfactorily. A mixed com- 
mission which met in Warsaw 
agreed on 300,000 tons more coal 
being shipped to Denmark, bringing 
it up to 1,500,000 tons. Poland will 
purchase a ship from Denmark as 
well as the installations for a 
cement factory. 


Plants for China 
An automated coal-enriching 
plant has been erected with 


Poland’s help in Chuchow, Hunan 
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FOREIGN TRADE 








Province. Total output will amount 
to 1,800,000 tons. 


One of Ten 


In Leningrad, the first of 
10 light-concrete plants sold by 
Poland to the Soviet Union, has 
been put into operation: its annual 
output will amount to 180,000 cubic 
metres of extra-light concrete 
possessing special thermal pro- 
perties. Poland specializes in the 
construction of this type of plant 
and exports it to a number of 
countries. The principal contractor 
is Czechoslovakia to whom Poland 
is to deliver 12 such plants within 
the next 7 years. 


International Power Network 


In October a high-tension line 
was put into operation between 
Ketrzyn, in north-eastern Poland, 
and Kaliningrad in the USSR. This 
line is part of an international 
power system to be shared by the 
members of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. This year the 
Council has laid down the ground 
work of a plan which will provide 
an even distribution of electricity 
to regions remote from national 
power sources, by drawing upon 
those of a neighbour country. 
Poland and the G.D.R. have been 
exchanging electric power in this 
way for many years. This co- 
operation is to be considerably 
extended in the near _ future. 
Moreover, a high tension network 
will be established between Po- 
land’s southern regions and Czecho- 
slovakia, and between Poland’s 
eastern regions and the USSR. 
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VISITS AND CONTACTS 


At the end of September, Mr 
Ezra T. Benson, U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, paid a two days’ 
visit to Poland. He was received 
by Mr Witold Trampczynrski, Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade and by 
Mr Edward Ochab, then Min- 
ister of Agriculture, who discussed 
with him Poland’s foreign trade 
and agricultural problems. Secre- 
tary Benson also visited some 
cooperative and private farms near 
Warsaw. Asked during his press 
conference whether the question 
of further deliveries of American 
agricultural surpluses had arisen 
during his talks with the Polish 
representatives, Mr Benson replied 
in the affirmative. Secretary 
Benson, who had been in Warsaw 
in 1946, expressed admiration at 
Warsaw’s reconstruction and hoped 
that his visit would contribute to 
friendly and fraternal relations 
between Poland and the USA. 


On September 30 the then 
Polish Minister of Agriculture 
Mr Edward Ochab (Member of the 
Poltical Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the United Polish 
Workers’ Party) left for the U.S.A. 
accompanied by the Vice-Minister 
Mr Stanislaw Gucwa and Pro- 
fessor Felicjan Cieszkowski-Dem- 
binski, chairman of the Ministry’s 
Scientific Council. During their 
two-week visit, the Polish dele- 
gation had a series of discussions 
in Washington and visited some 
American agricultural centres in 
Iowa and Colorado. 


In mid-September the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Trade Pro- 


fessor Rinaldo del Bo visite 
Poland. He was the guest of the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Witold Trampczynski, with whom 
he discussed trade relations be 
tween the two countries. These 
relations have been particularly 
vigorous during the last four years, 
during which turnover has become 
four times greater; this is an 
expansion without precedent since 
the war for Poland’s trade with 
any country outside the Socialist 
bloc. As a result of the talks Italian 
experts will come to Poland to 
discuss concrete proposals. 


In September, a _ group of 
35 members of the European Coal 
Committee and members of the 
Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe paid a 
visit to Poland. The group visited 
a number of mines in Poland's 
coal basins. 


Upon invitation by the Minister 
of Transport, Mr Ryszard Strze- 
lecki, the Swedish Minister of 
Communication Mr G. Skoglung 
visited Poland at the head of 
a group of high Ministry officials. 


Herr Willy Rumpf, the Finance 
Minister of the GDR, visited 
Warsaw on the invitation of the 
Polish Finance Minister, Dr Ta- 
deusz Dietrich. 


In September the Afghan Min- 
ister of Industry and Mining, Mr 
Mohammed Yosouf, visited Poland 
and discussed the possibilities of 
incresing trade and Polish technical 
assistance to Afghan industry. 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


Statistical data 





THE GROWTH OF PRODUCTION 
IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


F the 819 chemical plants in Poland before the war 520 (almost 
‘7; per cent) were destroyed. 

The great efforts, however, made after the War to rebuild and 
develop this industry led to production of the more important articles 
substantially exceeding the pre-war level during the Three Year Re- 
construction Plan (1946-49). For example the production of 100 per cent 
sulphuric acid was almost 53 per cent greater in 1949 than in 1937, 
of 98 per cent calcined soda — 36 per cent, of 96 per cent caustic soda — 
157.5 per cent, of nitrogenous fertilizers — 73.5 per cent, of phosphatic 
fertilizers — almost 68 per cent, etc. The following years witnessed an 
intensive development and further rapid growth of production as can 
be seen from the following table: 











1938 1958 
Unit of Ind 
Item Measure-| 1937 | 1946 Index 2 
pereem Amount| 1937 |Amount| 1937 | 1955 
| =100 100 |\=100 





Sulphuric Acid 1,000 
(100 per cent) tons 480.5) 124.2 4500} 249.3 572.5) 347.2) 127.2 


Soda, calcined 


(98 per cent) , | 887| 79.9] 210.8} 237.7] 369.4} 416.5] 175.2 
caustic 
(96 per cent) ns 21.9} 15.4) 101.6} 463.9} 150.9) 689.0) 148.5 


Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers on pure 
ingredient basis 42.6} 35.4) 154.4) 364.7] 227.5) 534.0| 147.6 
Phosphoric fer- 

tilizers on pure 


ingredient basis én 43.9} 27.8) 131.9} 300.5] 153.9) 350.6} 116.7 
Synthetic phenol tons — — | 3,505 a 5,299 _— 154.0 
Dyestuffs (for salc)} 1,000 

tons 2.0 1.6 6.6| 330.0 8.7| 435.0} 131.8 
Paints ze 4.2) 1.8) 48.4)1,152.4 61.7| 4.469.0 | 127.5 
Plastics tons 685 179 | 9,804 | 1,431.2 132,385 | 4,727.7 | 330.3 
Rayon yarn “a 6,544 |3,520 |15,430 235.8 |48,295 279.6 | 118.6 
Staple fibres e 1,042 {5,190 |34,998 | 3,358.7 |42,184 | 4,048.4} 120.5 

Steelon = — -- 533 — | 2,274 — | 426.6 
Penicillin (for mid 


























sale 158.5 
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In the first 6 months of this year 50 per cent of the 1959 production 
plan for the chemical industry for 1959 was realized — 3.8 per cent mor 
than had been envisaged for this period. 

Here are the figures for production of the more important artic 
in the first half of 1959: 


Technical sulphuric acid on 100°/o basis 299,100 tons 
Calcined soda 98 per cent (incl. heavy soda) 224,100 se, 
Caustic soda 96 per cent 79,100, 
Fertilizers on pure ingredient basis: 

nitrogenous 130,500 __s,, 

phosphatic 82,800 __,, 
Rayon yarn 9,600 __i,, 
Staple fibres 20,500 _ i, 
Steelon 1,500 __,, 
Polyvinyl chloride 3,700 


INCREASE IN LABOUR EFFICIENCY 
IN COAL MINING 


Labour efficiency in coal mining in Poland is steadily increasing. In 
the first half of 1959, as compared with the first half of 1958, the 
extraction of bituminous coal per man-day increased from 1,667 kilograms 
to 1,742 kilograms for workers employed underground and _ from 
1,296 kilograms to 1,359 kilograms for all workers. 

It is interesting to compare this increase in efficiency with that of 
various Western European countries. Coal statistics prepared by the 
Economic Commission for Europe are shown below: 


1. Efficiency of workers underground 


(in kilograms per man-day at the end of each period): 


Period Belgium France U.K. G.F.R. Poland 
1958 1,154 1,680 1,637 1,643 1,683 
1959 

January 1,177 1,680 1,702 1,705 1,719 

February 1,206 1,710 1,754 1,736 1,738 

March 1,212 1,707 1,729 1,748 1,754 


2. Efficiency of all workers 


(in kilograms per man-day at the end of each period): 


Period Belgium France U.K. G.F.R. Poland 
1958 842 1,134 1,282 1,274 1,308 
1959 

January 853 1,141 1,345 1,323 1,344 

February 868 1,159 1,381 1,354 1,360 


March 879 1,159 1,357 1,363 1,364 
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STATISTICAL DATA 5o 


The above data shows that efficiency in Poland is comparable to 
that in the United Kingdom and the German Federal Republic and 
much higher than in France or Belgium. 


IRON ORE MINING 


In 1939, up to the outbreak of the war, 942,000 tons of iron ore had 
been extracted in the 38 small mines then in operation. During the 
period of the German occupation a total of 4 million tons was extracted. 
In 1945 there were 7 mines which could be put into operation and this 
number was later increased by eleven more which had been flooded. 
In 1945, 105,000 tons of ore were extracted, in 1946 — 250,000 tons, in 
1949 — 680,000 tons, and in 1958 — 1,864,000 tons. 

Geological surveys have led to the discovery of new deposits of ore 
and the construction, begun in 1950, of 15 mines, with a total capacity 
of 2,800,000 tons of ore per year. 

Mining is concentrated in three regions: Czestochowa, Kielce and 
Leczyca. But the reserves so far discovered are poor and uneconomic to 
exploit and so do not provide a basis for the rapid development of iron 
ore mining. For this reason imports will continue to meet the needs of 
the iron and steel industry. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN 1945—1958 


The capital assets in Poland destroyed during the Second World War 
amounted approximately to five times the National Income in 1938. If 
capital investiment had proceeded at the 1938 rate, the process of re- 
construction would have taken 33 years. 

The necessity for rapid reconstruction of what had been destroyed by 
the war made the rate of investment high even’in the first years after 
the war and demanded a tremendous effort from every citizen of Poland. 
By 1949 investment had’ already doubled and on the per capita basis was 
even three times as high as in 1938. 

The data published in the Economic Survey of Europe, 1949, shows 
that Poland occupied a leading position in Europe in investment outlays 
with a 70 per cent increase between 1938 and 1948. In capitalist countries 
the rate of increase in investment in this period was negligible. Taking 
the level of investment in 1938 as 100 the investment index for Italy 
was 78 in 1947 and 83 in 1948, for Holland 84 in 1947 and 90 in 1948, for 
England 106 in 1947 and 112 in 1948, and for Norway 104 both in 1947 
and in 1948. 

Investments in Poland increased even more between 1950 and 1953 
and although they levelled off eventually, have still been increasing 
systematically. In 1958 the investment index was 668 and, on the per 
capita basis, 779, taking 1938 as a 100. 

Total investment outlays in the national economy in the 15 year period 
amounted to 545,000 million zlotys at 1956 prices. 
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INCREASE IN INVESTMENT OUTLAYS 
(at 1958 prices) 


Year in 1,000 million Index per capita Index 
Total outlays in zlotys 
zlotys 
1938 10.1 100 290 100 
1946 10.7 106 448 153 
1947 13.6 135 571 197 
1948 16.9 167 703 242 
1949 21.0 208 852 296 
1950 28.9 286 1163 401 
1951 32.7 324 1294 446 
1952 38.7 383 1503 518 
1953 44.4 440 1690 583 
1954 47.0 465 1754 605 
1955 48.8 483 1788 617 
1956 50.6 501 1818 627 
1957 54.1 536 1910 659 
1958 60.0 504 2085 719 
1959 * 67.5 668 2316 799 


* According to the plan. 


The following figures illustrate the intensity of efforts to develop 
industry in 1945-58: in this period 2,400 industrial establishments (not 
counting handicrafts and small industries) were built or substantially 
developed. Of this number 100 were in the fuel and coke-chemical 
industries, 411 in the metal and engineering industries, 54 in the iron 
industry (including ore mines), 25 in the non-ferrous metal industry 
(including ore mines), 226 in the building materials industry, 369 in the 
textile (including clothing) industry, 68 in the leather and footwear 
industry, and 228 in the food industry (excluding meat, eggs, poultry, 
flour milling and confectionery). 

Production per person in Poland is at present twice as high as the world 
average, whereas before the war it was only one third of the world 
average. 


PURCHASE OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS ”) 
(See also table on next page) 


The purchase of cattle for slaughter was 41,000 tons (or 33 per cent) 
greater in the first half of this year than in the same period last year, 
while the purchase of calves decreased by 3,300 tons, — 5 per cent, and 
of pigs (for pork, lard and bacon) by 18,000 tons — 3 per cent. Purchase 
of milk increased by 154 million litres — 9 per cent, and of eggs by 
32.2 million — about 26 per cent. 
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STATISTICAL DATA o7 


In July and August livestock purchase plans were not realized. In 
July purchases were 17.4 per cent lower than in July last year and in 
August 20 per cent lower; only 80 per cent of the plans for July and 
August were realized. 

Purchases of milk in July and August were also lower than planned. 


Items 1950 1955 1957 1958 
4 cereals >) 

(in thousand tons) 2,398.1 2,782.0 2,143.0 2,242.5 
of these: wheat 657.9 566.2 570.8 567.8 

rye 1,446.0 1,682.8 1,162.2 1,237.2 

Potatoes 

(in thousand tons) 2,703.3 2,758.2 2,974.0 3,004.7 
Livestock for slaughter °) 

(in thousand tons) 1,171.1 931.4 1,289.4 1,579.9 
of these: pigs 784.5 619.2 912.5 1,105.6 
Milk 

(in million litres) 1,375.5 2,452.9 3,045.5 3,467.5 
Eggs (in millions) 1,219.8 1,635.5 1,658.5 1,817.6 


a) Direct purchase of agricultural produce made by socialized buying units in the 
form of compulsory deliveries, contractual purchases, and free market purchases, 
excluding purchases from agricultural producers by the retail trade, restaurants, insti- 
tutions (e.g. hospitals, orphanages), 

b) Excluding sowing grain but including grain mixtures, 

c) Cattle, calves, pigs, sheep, horses, including deliveries from industrial fattening 
establishments. 











‘AMERICAN ART HISTORIAN IN 
POLAND 


Mr Richard McLanathan, di- 
rector of the Institute of Art 
in New York and author of 
many books on art, spent a 
few days in Warsaw on his 
way back from Moscow. 
Mr McLanathan is a regular 
contributor to such publica- 
tions as Arts News and The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Dur- 
ing his short stay in this 
country he visited museums 
and met a number of artists 
and critics. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


At the International Con- 
gress of the Physiological 
Sciences, held in Buenos Aires, 
Poland was accepted as a 
member of the Union. 

The Polish Physiological 
Society was represented at 
the Congress by its President, 
Prof. Julian Walawski, and 
Vice-Precidents, Prof. Jerzy 
Konorski and Prof. Piotr Ku- 
bikowski. Prof. Walawski was 
elected to the Council of the 
Union. 


YOUNG ARTISTS 


“Films, plays, poems, songs 
and stories by young artists, 
all their many works which 
together form that artistic 
movement of which we are 
so proud and which we so 
willingly put on display, 
combine elements inspired by 
events before 1956 and ele- 
ments inspired by the recent 
period of stability. 

“This distinction which 
might seem imaginary, is in 
fact of essential importance in 
determining the course of 
development of the Polish 


experimental film, the student 
cabarets and of humour in 
general.”’ 
Andrzej Kijowski 
in “Przeglad Kulturalny” 
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THE WARSAW STAGE: THE ATENEUM 


RITING this brief description of the 

theatre which I manage, I find myself in 
a peculiar position. On the one hand its name 
is full of meaning for old Varsovians; but on 
the other, neither my company nor myself 
can take any credit for making the word 
‘Ateneum’ so full of associations and warm 
memories. 

I also feel that to try to describe what the 
Ateneum used to be and what it is today, 
or rather what it is trying to be, might mean 
getting involved in a discussion of theatrical 
problems. Obviously, all this must be some- 
what summary. 

Our theatre’s name in full reads: The 
Stefan Jaracz State Theatre — Ateneum. 
Stefan Jaracz was one of the greatest Polish 
actors of the twentieth century. A man of 
great social conscience and of restless spirit, 
who loved people — especially in their cares 
and their weaknesses, he was continually at 
odds with the powers that be. And it was 
the same with his magnificent acting, which 
was, as it were, steeped in the fate of 
mankind. It was not surprising that a man 
and artist of this kind should find himself in 
conflict with the established theatre of the 
period, which, for all its undoubted merits 
and achievements, was forced by its financial 
circumstances to make too many compromises 
in administration, artistic values and choice 
of programme. 

At that time the Railwaymen’s Trade 
Union had just built its headquarters, a big 
office and residential block which contained 
a large auditorium with a small stage. The 
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ralwaymen knew and appreciated Jaracz, 
who then had no theatrical engagements, 
and offered him this theatre. After his first 
years’s work there, this was how Tadeusz 
Boy-Zeleriski, one of our great critics, 
summed up the position of the Ateneum... 
“Jaracz has created all this (the success and 
the originality of his programme) with his 
own hands; his is a small company, but they 
play to each other with wonderful. under- 
standing and spirit... This theatre has its 
own personality, an individual voice: Warsaw 
really needs it.” This was the season of 
1930-31. 

And we? While preserving a sense of 
proportion and of respect for a great man, 
I can only follow Jaracz and echo his words 
in an interview: “I never, in all my life, 
dreamed of becoming a theatre manager; but 
I felt the need to do something positive, and 
so with great trepidation I took the job and 
opened my first season in Powisle. I collected 
a group of young people, unknown in 
Warsaw, and we got down to work full of 
enthusiasm ...’’. 

My situation was really the same except 
that today the conditions are completely 
different. Unlike Jaracz, I am not risking 
my own money. And today there no longer 
exist such well-defined social and political 
differences between the established and the 
‘other’ theatre. Why, even Powisle which 
Jaracz referred to in his interview has 
changed. 

In its ten-year history since the war the 
Ateneum has had various ups and downs. 
These depended on particular trends in the 
political situation and in programme policy, 
‘which was geared to a certain definite 
concept of aesthetic principles. Between the 
seasons of 1957-58 and 1958-59 a situation 
arose in which the Ateneum for all practical 


‘ purposes found itself without a manager and 


with a very much reduced company. At the 
time I was not permanently engaged by any 
theatre, but I was closely associated with 
the State School of Drama in the Acting 





THE ATENEUM 





Aleksander Bardini 
Drawing by Julian Zebrowski 


DEFENCE OF THE PRESENT 


“Lay philosophy, and even 
Socialist philosophy, can also 
have its own eschatology, so 
that the present is excessively 
dimmed by hopes for the fu- 
ture. Now in my opinion we 
must forcibly demand that 
hopes should de discarded. Not 
because the technocratic pic- 
ture of the future, as seen 
from the viewpoint of many 
Western states, is appalling: 
we are entitled to suppose 
that Socialism, as the contem- 
porary force for civilization 
and culture, will master tech- 
nocracy and make that picture 
of the future look more 
human. We must discard 
hopes in order not to live on 
hope any longer. We must rid 
ourselves of the self-torture of 
hope, we must learn to live. 
And this must be a great 
achievement, and one not easy 
to acquire, for even brilliant 
thinkers have complained of 
lacking it. We must now resort 
to a “defence — terrible 
word! — a defence of the 
present rulers, for both the 
conditions and the rulers can 
assert their own value for 
themselves for everyone to see. 
But we must defend the possi- 
bility and good sense of 
action.” 

Janusz Kuczyhski 
in “Argumenty” 
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EMIGRES AND THE MILLENNIUM 


Interest in the celeberations 
of the thousandth anniversary 
of the Polish State is increas- 
ing among Poles’ abroad. 
Many committees of emigrés 
have alreqdy been formed and 
they are maintaining close 
contact with organizing com- 
mittees in this country. They 
will send delegations to take 
part in the celebrations, 
among them the 1960 Festival 
of Song and Dance Music and 
the 50th anniversary of the 
death of the poetess, Maria 
Konopnicka. 


Polish scholars abroad are 
to come for the six-hundredth 
anniversary celebrations of 
the Jagiellonian University in 
1964, and teachers from emigré 
centres have been invited for 
the Polish Teachers’ Congress. 
The younger generation of 
Poles abroad will join the 
all-Poland Youth Meeting cel- 
ebrating the Twenty Years of 
People’s Poland and attend a 
Sports Meeting which is being 
organized for 1962. 


Polish communities abroad 
are giving concrete express- 
ion to the bonds by which 
they are tied to their home- 
lad by effective help in the 
building of “A Thousand 
Schools for the Millenium’”’. 
The Polish colony in Brazil 
has undertaken to finance the 
building of a school in Ko- 
tobrzeg and subscriptions to 
the School-Building Committee 
are flowing in from Poles all 
over the world. Help has also 
been offered in the rebuilding 
of the “House of Poles 
Abroad” and in the eventual 
reconstruction of the Royal 
Castle in Warsaw and of War- 
ka, the birthplace of Kazi- 


mierz Pulaski, hero of Polish 
and American fights 
freedom. 


for 
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Department. I was then producing the final 
year in Tennessee Williams’ A _ Street. 
car Named Desire, which was a triumph fo 
our youngest actors in their graduate per. 
formance. As we rehearsed, these young 
people and I had begun to develop ap 
atmosphere of real mutual understanding 
both as human beings and as artists, and to 
gain confidence in each other. In this 
situation I resolved to ask the authorities in 
charge of our theatrical life to entrust me 
with the management of the Ateneum, the 
nucleus of whose company should be the 
sixteen students making up the 1958 class 
of the School. My deputy was to be Zdzislaw 
Lubelski, an actor with a talent for orga- 
nisation, with Jan Kulezyfski as producer 
and Wojciech Siecinski as designer. As might 
have been expected we met with violent 
opposition in the theatrical world. “What?” 
people asked. “A company of young people? 
What will they put on and who will come 
to see them? Who is going to play the 
‘father’ parts?” And so on and so forth. 


Of course many of these misgivings and 
charges were justified. Except that they 
missed the point. Our ambition was to form 
a company and we were taking advantage 
of the only chance we had in our circum- 
stances. It is our belief that the important 
thing in the theatre is a common attitude, 
common standards, and common develop- 
ment. Already, after one year, I feel we have 
mastered the grammar of our common 
language. 

As for the charge of youth, I do not think 
that nowadays a correspondence between the 
age of an actor and that of the character he 
is playing makes any difference one way oF 
the other to the attempt to say something 
about the order (or disorder) of the world, 
about its beauty (or ugliness), about the 
meaning (or lack of it) of human life. 

As for the ‘mother and father’ parts, every 
theatre has its problems with those. But here 
also we found a solution: a few older actors 
had stayed on from the previous company 
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THE ATENEUM 


and this year we engaged several more. 
More important, the organisation of our 
finances and casting-system has been so 
adjusted that we can engage really out- 
standing artists for individual roles and 
plays. In this way our actors work with 
people from whom they can learn and perfect 
their own techniques from the example 
given them by first class artists. Several 
leading actors and actresses have trodden our 
boards: but special mention must be made 
of our collaboration with Jacek Woszcze- 
rowicz. He is one of the leading personalities 
of the contemporary theatre; surprisingly — 
or perhaps it was not so surprising at that — 
he soon found a common languge and made 
friends with our talented group of young 
actors. His portrayal of Joseph K. in our 
production of Kafka’s The Trial has already 
become part of our theatrical history. (In 
fact he received an award from the critics for 
this performance). At the moment he is 
working with us on Richard III. 

As for the types of plays we put on, we 
try to be careful because of the quantity 
of sham in all branches of art that is 
a characteristics of our times. We are great 
believers, even at the cost of being old- 
fashioned, in the principle that the ‘quantity’ 
of craftsmanship becomes the ‘quality’ of art. 
I do not wish to be accused of megalomania 
but if I were to try to find a motto for our 
company, it would be something like this: 
“Whatever concerns the theatre is of interest 
to us”. And theatre is anything that is human 
and artistic. 

Last season we put on Moliére’s Le 
medecin malgré lui, Maupassant’s La paix 
de menage, Kafka’s The Trial, Tennessee 
Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. There was 
also Wodewil i Piosenki (Burlesque and 
Songs), a show made up of Moniuszko’s old 
burlesque Loterya (The Lottery) and 16 songs 
from Beranger down to the present day. At 
the end of the season we began rehearsing 
the contemporary Italian comedy I nostri cari 
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JULIAN BRYAN IN SZCZECIN 


Last autumn the American 
film-maker, Julian Bryan, who 
took a famous series of doc- 
umentary photographs, dur- 
ing the siege of Warsaw in 
September 1939, was in Szcze- 
cin shooting a documentary 
film about the Polish Western 
Territoires. In an interview 
Mr Bryan called Szczecin the 
most vital town in post-war 
Poland. 


CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL 


“It is the moral order that 
is the most important for the 
law: the crime should be 
discovered, the criminal pun- 
ished, social order safeguarded. 
To the mob, the subjective 
aspect of justice seems much 
more important: to punish 
exactly those motives which 
are responsible for the crime. 
The law well knows that this 
can never be done strictly, and 
is not always an _ essential 
point at all, since what is 
essential is to punish the cri- 
minal. The mob demands 
punishment for the crime, the 
mob is idealistic. The law is 
realistic — and that is why 
occasionally it happens to be 
less cruel than the mob.” 


Jerzy Stadnicki 
in “Prawo i Zycie”’ 


CITROEN FOR POLISH FILM 


The producers of the Film 
Powrét (The Return), now be- 
ing made in this country, were 
in need of a type DS Citréen 
car, a model of which there 
are very few in Poland. It 
proved impossible to borrow 
one for a few months. The 
Citréen factory were approa- 
ched, and they placed a new 
car of the type at the disposal 
of the film company free of 
charge. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND HUMANISM 


“It seems obvious that the 
percentage of technologists of 
various grades and types must 
grow steadily in contemporary 
society and that, moreover, all 
modern education must to an 
increasing extent include a 
training in various technical 
skills... Yet it is not techno- 
logy that threatens the human- 
ities, but the vertiginous pace 
of specialization, combined 
with the vertiginous pace of 
accumulation of new achieve- 
ments in every field. A spe- 
cialist has no time to engage 
in anything outside his own 
field. The professional men 
have no time to enjoy the 
masterpieces of the past... 


“And yet a _ humanistic 
education usually involves a 
historical emphasis... Well, this 
connection will have to 
become looser. The necessity 
of mastering modern languages 
will not allow the study of 
those that are dead. We will 
have to use our time for 
reading living literature, liter- 
ature ‘in statu nascendi’ and 
consequently to give up the 
extensive study of even the 
most valuable of the works 
which were living in the 
lifetimes of those who are now 
dead... Our contacts with the 
past will take the form of 
digests and digests of distes... 
We are moving towards a 
h 4 hich will be 
increasingly less historical, a 
humanism of mankind that is 
rich in infinite creative power, 
mankind living its magnificent 
life in common thanks to the 
brilliant victories of modern 
scientific technology.” 





Professor Tadeusz Kotar- 
bifiski in “Zycie Literac- 
kie’, in a questionnaire 
on the relationship be- 
tween technology and 
humanism in the contem- 
porary world. 
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bambini by Manzai and Juliusz Slowacki; 
romantic drama Lilla Weneda. 

We began the current season with the 
productions; at present we are rehearsing 
Richard III. Later in the season, our plans 
include William Saroyan’s The Time of You 
Life, Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesma 
and Auto da Compadecida by the Brazilian 
writer Suassun. 

One curiosity about our theatre is that it 
is the only chamber theatre in Warsaw (ani 
perhaps even elsewhere) whose poster 
advertise a number of plays running 
concurrently — there are at least four always 
in repertory. 

We try to make our programme as varied 
as possible. Our ideal is-to have a per 
formance of, for example, Antigone, on one 
night and follow it with a literary cabaret 
the next. Our opinion is that sticking to one 
kind of repertory in the theatre is neither a 
good nor a bad thing but that it is simply out 
of date. 

But we must train competent actors, who 
know their own capabilities and have 
complete mastery of the techniques of their 
trade, both as individuals and as members of a 
group. Time will tell if we succeed in this. 


Aleksander Bardini 


SCIENCE AND WELFARE 
ETWEEN 24th — 26th September a sym- 


posium was organized in Warsaw by the | 


World Federation of Scientific Workers. It 
was devoted to one of the most important 
issues of the contemporary world: science and 
the development of the economy and welfare 
of mankind. 

The 150-odd participants represented 
32 countries from five continents. Warsaw 
had never before seen so many leading met 
from various fields of science from so many 
countries at one time. This record attendance 
is a testimony to the importance of the topic 
of the symposium. 

In the past few years the activity of the 
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World Federation of Scientific Workers 
wnose President is Professor C.F. Powell, 
of Bristol University, has been concen- 
trated on the fight against the danger 
of atomic weapons. The relaxation § of 
tension in the international situation, and 
particularly the abandonment of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs tests has now allowed the 
Federation to devote its attention to the 
peaceful application of scientific research. 


The general report was delivered by John 
Desmond Bernal. The following read papers: 
Charles Bettelheim — The Réle of the Eco- 
nomic Sciences in Economic and _ Social 
Development; Alexander Nikolayevich 
Nesmeyanov — The Tasks and Possibilities 
of Contemporary Science in Overcoming 
Economic Backwardness in Certain Countries; 
Chu Koching — The Development of Science 
and Technique in New China; Josue de 
Castro — Utilisation of Science in Reaching 
a Higher Level of Nutrition; and Angelos 
Angelopoulos — The Réle of Atomic Energy 
in the Utilisation of Natural Resources in 
Various Countries. 

The debates were held in five sections. 


‘The first three embraced the fundamental 


branches of science: (1) physics, chemistry, 
geology and geography, (2) biology, agri- 
culture and medicine (one of the two most 
important papers in this section was delivered 
by Dr Ludwik Rajchman, permanent Polish 
delegate to UNICEF), (3) social and economic. 
The two remaining sections covered 
respectively the training of research and 
technical personnel and international scient- 
ific relations. 

The symposium furnished several subjects 
for discussion at the General Assembly of the 
Federation which was held subsequently. 
From the many issues which were raised 
the General Assembly picked the following 
as the most pressing and important: inter- 
national scientific assistance, and the training 
of research and technical personnel. The 
Federation is now to concentrate its efforts 
on these problems so that concrete proposals 


POZNAN OPERA COMPANY 


This year the Moniuszko 
Opera Company in Poznan ce- 
lebrates its 40th anniversary. 
A gala performance, under 
the patronage of the Prime 
Minister, is to consist of 
extracts from operas by 
Stanistaw Moniuszko: the 
overture of The Countess, the 
prologue of The Haunted 
Manor, act III of the Pariah 
and act I of Halka. 

The 1959-60 season of the 
Poznah Opera will include 
productions of Menotti’s The 
Consul, (Polish premiére); 
Manru, an opera by Igna- 
cy Paderewski; Tchaikovsky’s 
Mazeppa; the premiére of 
Mr Drops and His Troupe, a 
ballet by the Polish composer 
Zbigniew Turski, based on a 
story by Jan Brzechwa; the 
Slovak opera Krutniava, by 
Suchon (which has been given 
in opera-houses throughout 
Europe, including La Scala); 
and many other items. 


EXHIBITIONS IN BRAZIL 


An exhibition of the works 
of 10 Polish artists has been 
on view in the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Sao 
Pauio, in the National Library 
in kio de Janeiro and in 
other Brazilian towns. This, 
the first exhibition of contem- 
porary Polish art to be shown 
in Brazil, has been well 
received, The Brazilian press 
showed particular enthusiasm 
over the works of Halina 
Chrostkowska, Andrzej Ru- 
dzifiski, Mieczysilaw Wejman 
and Jézef Pank. 

Polish posters, which were 
exhibited in Sao Paulo, Curi- 
tiba and Rio de Janeiro, also 
enjoyed a great success. In 
Rio de Janeiro they were 
discussed by an artists’ study 
group, while the city’s art 
schools and university held 
lectures on them. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE PUBLIC 


“Are the _ critics always 
connoisseurs and must they be 
such? We know that opinions, 
are divided on that point. And 
perhaps the people who are 
right are those who claim that 
when it comes to the theatre 
and the cinema there is no 
expert knowledge of _ the 
subject at all, and the legends 
about the magic of expert 
knowledge are being circulated 
by the magicians themselves, 
in their own interest. It may 
well be so. The production of 
bread and sausages is not a 
secret and every one is free 
to express his opinions and 
pass judgements on it. But not 
every such opinion and judge- 
ment proves expert knowledge. 
What then does this expert 
knowledge consist of? In the 
theatre, probably of the fact 
that a layman can pass a 
pertinent opinion about the 
acting and décor, can state 
whether he likes it or not; 
but when he is in a position 
to judge what has been made 
of the opportunities which a 
given play offers, and when 
he can evaluate the réle of the 
various factors in the perfor- 
mance in relation to the 
potentialities of the text, then 
he becomes an expert. The 
general public reacts to the 
impressions made by the final 
product, and the expert real- 
izes what the task has been 
and how it has been carried 
out.” 


“Teatr”’ 


POLONIA RESTITUTA FOR A 
NORWEGIAN 


Mr Fritz Oien, of Tromsoe, 
has been decorated with the 
Order of Polonia Restituta, in 
recognition of the help which 
he has extended over a num- 
ber of years to Polish Arctic 
expeditions. 
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and recommendations for various inter- 
national organizations and — through the 
member organizations of the Federation — 
for the various governments can be put 
forward at the next symposium. 

Poland’s participation in the scientific and 
personnel-training programmes for the back- 
ward countries has already been quite co 
siderable. Some 1,000 young people fro 


abroad, 300 of them from Africa and 500 


from Asia, are studying at Polish centres of 
higher education; in addition several dozen 
post-graduate students are attached to the 
institutes of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
and to the various university departments. 
In the years 1951-56 the Polish hospital 
established in Korea provided training for 
Korean personnel and later gave material 
and teaching assistance to the clinics of the 
Medical Academy in Hanchin. Two Polish 
centres in Viet Nam are engaged in research 
connected with the International Geophysical 
Year, at the same time extending teaching 
facilities to their Vietnamese colleagues. 


Mention should also be made of research car- | 


ried out by Polish archaeological and anthro- 
pological expeditions to Egypt and Syria. 

In view of these contacts the interest 
shown in the debates by the forty-odd Pol- 
ish scientists present may be readily under- 


stood. Eugeniusz Olszewski 


TOUCHED WITH HISTORY 


ANNA Malewska made her debut in 

1932, with Wiosna grecka (Spring in 
Greece), a story with Plato as its hero, at the 
time when his interest in sport gave way to 
his interest in philosophy. The author 
considered this transition the most natural 
thing in the world, for “discipline of the 
mind and discipline of the body are identical 
in nature”. 

Since then, she has written five novels: 
Zelazna Korona (The Iron Crown), Kamienie 
wolaé bedq (The Stones Shall Cry Out), 
Zniwo na Sierpie (Harvest on the Sickle), 
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ija postaé Swiata (Thus Passes a World) 
powiesé o siedmiu medrcach (The Story 
en Wise Men), as well as two volumes 


hort stories, published under the titles: 
fica (Cossack Settlement) and Sir Tomasz 


-odmawia (Sir Thomas More Refuses). 

tity, a rather modest contribution; 
over, the author has never tried to gain 
arity by writing light, easy-to-read 


“she has aroused interest by creating 


of historical novel that differs 


sically from the pattern set by Sienkiewicz 
his Trilogy, Quo Vadis?, and The 


a 


ders — a pattern which had, for several 
des, been followed by his disciples and 
descendants. The Sienkiewicz type 


Movel accepted the traditional picture of 


epoch, with little concern for its verac- 


. The author tried to render that picture 


vid as possible by adding an abundance 
acteristic period details, thus giving 
to a myth that captured the reader’s 


lagination. History was turned _ into 


* 


d peopled with larger than life heroes 
wed with the particular traits of 
er required to make them the carriers 


_particular views, specific tendencies, or 


distinctive feature of their epoch and 
onment. 


) Malewska’s works are closer to the type 
historical novel represented by Boleslaw 


‘O} 


si8 
of 


i & = 


Pharaoh — the most beautiful of its 
in Polish literature. Here the intention 
not so much to draw a colourful and 
ng picture of a given period, but, above 
to penetrate into the mechanism of 
ic processes, to understand their roots, 
development, and their consequences. 
great stress was placed upon the 
cular features of one epoch; instead, 
acteristics that are common and uni- 

were highlighted — traits that, though 
te in time and space, are still of some 

to us and have remained as im- 

t and vital today as they were 

ies ago. 


LECTURES IN UNITED STATES 


Professor Michat Lunc, cor- 
responding member of the Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences, has 
been invited to spend six 
months at Brown University 
(Rhode Island), where he will 
give lectures and conduct 
seminars on molecular aero- 
dynamics. 


AWARDS FOR POLISH FILMS 


Polish films have won 
numerous awards at internat- 
ional festivals. In Venice, 
the prize of the International 
Federation of Film _ Critics 
went to Andrzej Wajda’s 
Ashes and Diamond. In order 
to emphasize the distinction the 
Federation awarded no second 
prize. At the same festival, 
Jerzy Kawalerowicz’s Night 
Train won the Georges 
Méliés Prize, and Miss Lucyna 
Winnicka, was given an 
honourable mention for her 
performance in it. 

In Edinburgh, where no 
prizes are awarded, mentions 
went to The White Bear, a 
feature by Jerzy Zarzycki, 
and A Walk in the Old City, 
a short film by Andrzej 
Munk. Scottish Television gave 
an award to The Changing 
of the Guard, a short film by 
Wiodzimierz Haupe and Ha- 
lina Bielicka. 


ORCHESTRA TO PLAY ON BBC 


This season, the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Warsaw is giving concerts in 
five countries. In October it 
spent a fortnight in the Soviet 
Union, in January 1960 it is to 
go to Britain and towards the 
end of the 1959-60 seanson it is 
to visit Switzerland, Italy and 
Austria. The BBC plans to 
record the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Witold Rowicki, in 
a@ programme of contemporary 
Polish music. 
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THE WORTH OF INFORMATION 


In one of his “Letters to 
Mrs Z.” (a series of essays 
appearing in “Nowa Kultura’) 
Kazimierz Brandys writes 
about the importance of in- 
formation: 


“Poland still remains a 
territory where good and bad 
chances meet, and good and 
bad prospects cross. One 
cannot see only the former, or 
only the latter. It is worth 
being aware of the complexity 
and multiplicity of life, where 
every phenomenon has its own 
imperceptible function. To that 
end good information is indis- 
pensable. 


“By now information has 
come to have a social value. 
Not only the politician but 
also the scientist and artist 
must be well informed. Infor- 
mation means preliminary 
knowledge about a fact, an 
indispensable foundation of 
thought and imagination. No 
one can be equally well in- 
formed about everything: a 
writer knows things which a 
sociologist is not in a position 
to learn; a sociologist has at 
his disposal data which a civil 
servant is unable to collect; 
a civil servant knows facts 
which are often unknown to a 
writer. Contemporary demo- 
cracy should be based on the 
exchange of important infor- 
mation — this is not only of 
practical, but also of moral 
consequence. Yes, moral. In- 
formation has a moral value 
as well, since it guarantees the 
fullest knowledge of the 
subject. The most honest 
attitude towards a problem is 
to know it in detail. Not to 
know; to be mistaken; to do 
some wrong — it seems that 
many of us have passed over 
those three steps from igno- 
rance to evil.” 


ART AND SCIENCE 


If the Sienkiewicz type of novel is to & 
justice to the principle that historia » 
magistra vitae, it must necessarily hay 
a directly didactic approach, with a mor 
written into the action of the novel anj 
clearly apparent in the different character 
In other words, the facts must be sub 
ordinated to a preconceived interpretation 
On the other hand, Prus and his followen 
endeavour to confine their writings to the 
problems raised by historically known facts 
to show their development in the course o 
events, to trace them in the destinies of the 
different characters appearing in the novd 
Man here is not the subject but the object ol 
history, and the story of his life serves a 
a touchstone for the ideas, conventions ani 
rules that have been governing his behaviour 


This by no means implies that Malewska 
indulges in a revival of romantic ind: 
vidualism. Very few Polish writers feel a 
strongly as she does the link between the 
individual and vast collective units such as 
the church, the nation, the community he 
lives in; few have an equally profound under- 
standnig of the significance and the rile 
played by cultural tradition in its various 
manifestations. Generic and __ traditional 
phenomena are not for Malewska something 
independent of the individual but something 
that is ever present in man’s way of thinking 
and in the way he senses his relationship to 
his environmerit. Thus, though Malewska’s 
heroes in Harvest on the Sickle may be the 
most radical and violent rebels fighting 
society and its traditions, never once do they 
lose their contract with society or history. 
She simply cannot conceive of man existing 
outside his environment and history. Yet she 
does not look upon either history or environ- 
ment as values in themselves; their value 
consists solely in their being indispensable 
to the human being. 

Malewska’s interest are not centred round 
ideas, theories or abstractions — they are 
focused upon the live human being. That 
is why she is fascinated by such personalities 
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as Plato, Charles V, St. Louis, Norwid — that 
great Polish recluse, poet and thinker — and 
by the Ionian sages. 

With her interests running in that 
particular direction, the author has sometimes 
found herself confronted with tasks beyond 
her powers. In The Iron Crown, for example, 
the historiosophic problem of the spiritual 
decline of the Holy Roman Empire, conceived 
as the fulfilment of the tenets of Christian 
universalism, becomes not only the core but 
practically the principal hero of the work. 
The figures in this novel lack force as well 
as a precise expression of their individual 
traits. 

Malewska’s talent reached maturity with 
her novel about the building of the Cathedral 
in Beauvais, The Stones Shall Cry Out. It is 
an attempt to describe the social and psycho- 
logical genesis of Gothis Art, to define it not 
through the medium of a theoretical essay 
but by drawing the fullest and most ex- 
pressive picture possible of the life of the 
society which conceived and developed that 
artistic style finding in it the most perfect 
expression of its spiritual yearning and of 
its ambitions. 

The next milestone is Malewska’s big 
two-volume novel set in the 6th century of 
our era. Thus Passes a World, constructed 
around the battles fought by the Byzantine 
Empire against the Germanic tribes for the 
possession of Rome and Italy. The book is 
not, however, a war-novel, although scenes 
as excellent as her description of the siege 
of Rome and the battle of Tadinae are seldom 
found in literature. Malewska is, above all, 
interested in the drama of a period of 
transition, where people grope and stumble 
torn by the desire to act, to accomplish 
something, though they have little idea of 
what ought to be done and are unable to 
foresee the results of their actions. The 
tragedy of kingdoms tumbling, cultures 
decaying, plans and ambitions frustrated and 
coming to grief, bursts forth from the pages 
with extraordinary force. 
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ALEKSANDER KOBZDEJ 


Kobzdej is a mature artist 
nearing his forties (he was 
born in 1920). He started to 
study architecture in Lwéw 
before the war. After the war, 
in 1945, he was a pupil at the 
Cracow Academy of Fine Arts 
and completed his architectu- 
ral studies at the College of 
Science and Technology in 
Gdafisk in 1946. Since 1952 he 
has lectured at the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


His work has been shown 
at many exhibitions in this 
country and also in: China, 
India, Italy, Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. This autumn his 
pictures were exhibited in 
Venice, Geneva and at the 
Festival of Modern Art in Sao 
Paulo where he shared a 
prizes. 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS IN 
WARSAW 


Mr Craig Hosmer and Mr 
Melvin Price, members of the 
United States Congress, who 
sit on the House Atomic 
Energy Committee, visited 
Warsaw last autumn. They 
were accompanied by Mr 
Robert McKinney, the Com- 
mittee’s adviser. 


During their two days’ stay 
in Poland the American 
guests visited the Nuclear Re- 
search Institute and the re- 
actor at Swierk, near Warsaw. 


MY MOTHER 


Ten Polish children, aged 
from 6 to 13, won mentions, 
diplomas and medals at the 
Annual International Competi- 
tion for Children’s Drawings 
sponsored by the Japanese 


UNESCO Committee. This 
year’s subject was “My 
Mother”. 
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HONORARY DEGREE FOR 
BRITISH SCIENTIST 


Warsaw University has con- 
fered an honorary doctor’s de- 
gree on the eminent British 
physicist, Dr C. F. Powell, 
Professor of Bristol University 
and President of the World 
Federation of Scientific Wor- 
kers. 

The degree has been 
awarded to Professor Powell 
for his discoveries in physics, 
above all in the field of ele- 
mentary particles. Professor 
Powell has inspired and 
helped to organize research 
in that field in many coun- 
tries, including Poland. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH ON THE 
WARSAW MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


“The Festival was _ very 
interesting. In my opinion, the 
works of composers belonging 
to the older generation — Szy- 
manowski, Honegger, Stravin- 
sky, Hindemith, Bartok — 
were the greatest successes. 
These works make a profound 
impression on an audience to 
this day, and the younger ge- 
neration should take them as 
examples of how to compose 
music, 

“It is a pity that modern 
Scandinavian, American, Bul- 
garian and Jugoslav compos- 
ers, such as Barber, Gersh- 
win, Pancho Vladigerov and 
others, were not represented 
in the programme of this 
year’s Festival. I also felt the 
lack of Lutostawski, the most 
outstanding contemporary Pol- 
ish composer. I understand 
that it would be difficult to 
include more items in the pro- 
gramme (and I don’t think 
that the Festival should last 
longer), but — I reserve the 
right to complain. 

“French music was repre- 
sented by as many as three 
works by Pierre Boulez, who 
is not in the least typical of 
contemporary French music. 
I would give only one of his 
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The moral question of whether a man js 
ready. to prove with his own life his belief 
in his principles is the key problem in Sir 
Thomas More Refuses and The End of 
Cranmer — her two most forceful short 
stories, appearing in the volume Sir Thomas 
More Refuses, which shows no decline from 
the high standards of its immediate 
predecessors. 

Malewska has surpassed these achieve- 
ments only in her most recent novel, The 
Story of Seven Wise Men. This work is styl- 
ized after the old epics, with two family 
sagas interwoven: the families are those of 
of Alcaeus the poet and of Isanor the 
Blacksmith, both inhabitants of Lesbos. 
Through this involved, multi-faceted life 
history of several generations — a history of 
struggle, success, catastrophe, wandering, 
injustice and murder — winds the thread of 
human consciousness maturing to accept and 
to understand what is called ‘humanitas’, 
It is an epic tale about the tempering and 


cleansing of the human heart, about a man 


growing in spirit to free himself from his 
original barbarism, from worshipping power 
and success, from forcing on the individual 
the ‘right’ to fight, hate and take revenge. 
In The Story of Seven Wise Men Malewska 
has at last succeeded in the target she had 
set herself in her preceding works — purity, 
uniformity, and harmony of style. 


Malewska is usually considered one of 
the Roman Catholic writers. This is justified, 
inasmuch at the author of The Iron Crown 
proclaims her faith openly. But her work is 
free from narrow religious orthodoxy, 
gratuitous proselytizing, and prejudice 
against the holders of other views. For 
Malewska, the author, Catholicism is more 
of a starting point, while her writing stresses 
common human values, the description of 
which calls for no possessive adjectives. She 
is, beyond any doubt, one of the most 
diligent writers of our time, having chosen 
the hard way to reach the peak of her 
creative potentialities. There is no room for 
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IN FOCUS 


theap effects in her works, no ambition to 
appear ultra-modern, on pandering to the 
reader, but there is that warm, friendly 
feeling towards mankind, there is a good deal 
of thoughtful searching for ideas, and the 
great sweep of epic narrative. 


Stefan Lichanski 


IN FOCUS 


N examination of Polish photography 

since the war provides an interesting 
record of the development of aesthetic 
attitudes and fashions. The early pre- 
dominance of a static, painting-like photo- 
graphy of landscapes, which had been 
developed by the leading photographers (Jan 
Buthak, for instance) between the wars, gave 
way to a somewhat ‘monumentalized’ style 
of reportage some ten years ago. This rather 
uniform tendency was followed by the 
present variety of movements and fashions, 
reflecting the attention paid by Polish photo- 
graphers to the interesting experiments being 
made in the world and also their growing 
maturity. 

At national and regional exhibitions — 
both of the popular amateur Polish Photo- 
graphic Society and of the exclusive Associa- 
tion of Polish Photographic Artists — the 
somewhat romantic landscape photography 
already mentioned, is joined by a ‘geo- 
metricizing’ style of photography that is 
popular in the West also; it finds in the 
shapes and in the lights and shadows of 
architecture, for instance, simple composi- 
tional values that are close to some of the 
solutions of twentieth century painting. In 
some cases, this movement, with its elimi- 
nation of all possible concrete details, borders, 
in the effect made by its simplification and 
lack of movement, on abstract art. 

It seems however that it will always be 
a dynamic style of photography, drawing 
its sap from life itself, that predominates. 
This category includes the searching character 
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works, or perhaps even a half 
or a quarter. 

“When it comes to works 
by Polish composers, I very 
much liked Szabelski’s ‘Toc- 
cata’ Bacewicz’s ‘Music for 
String Instruments’, and Spi- 
sak’s ‘II Sinfonia Concertante’. 
I should also like to empha- 
size the very high level of 
interpretation; this refers both 
to the _ soloists and _ the 
orchestras and choirs. 

“I was very satisfied with 
the level of interpretation of 
my own works at the Festival, 
although in place of the con- 
certo composed in my youth 
I would have preferred to see 
some later work. I think that 
the interest aroused by the 
news that I have recently 
finished my ‘Cello Concerto’ 
and the request that I should 
send the score to Poland may 
finally result in its being 
played at the next Festival 
and in my having the pleasure 
of coming again to your 
hospitable country.” 


WE MUST NOT FORGET 


In September an internatio- 
nal museum was opened on 
the site of the former Nazi 
concentration camp at Ravens- 
bruck. 

The main part of the mu- 
seum depicts the life of the 
camp and its history, in all 
its aspects. National pavillions 
have also been set up. The 
Polish pavilion contains a 
collection of photographs and 
articles concerning the fate of 
prisoners who were shot in the 
camp and of the women 
‘guinea-pigs’ who were sub- 
jected to criminal medical 
experiments. 

Against the background of 
the wall on which the names 
of the victims have been 
carved will stand a sculpture 
by Zofia Pocitowska, a former 
prisoner of the camp. Its title, 
or rather its motto, is “If the 
echo of their voices falls 
silent — we shail be lost.” 







: 
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POLISH-BRITISH GEOGRAPHICAL 
SEMINAR 


A Polish-British Geographic- 
al Seminar, organized by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of Geography with 
the cooperation of the Polish 
and British UNESCO commit- 
tees, was recently held at 
Nieboréw, near Warsaw. The 
twelve British scholars taking 
part included Lord Nathan, 
President of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society. Seventeen 
Polish scientists participated. 

The subject matter of the 
Seminar was a discussion, on 
the problems involved in the 
application of the results of 
geographic research to the 
national economy. 


ON MODERN ART 


“As recently as a few years 
ago, the painting of an ab- 
stract picture in Poland was — 
by the use of that stylistic 
convention alone — a bold 
avowal of one’s artistic views. 
The intrinsic value of the 
painting was relatively unim- 
portant: the very acceptance 
of the convention meant the 
acceptance of those values 
that had been erased from the 
field of culture, values, 
hovever, without which any 
development of culture is 
impossible. This fact perhaps 
explains why abstractionism 
has been comparatively easily 
assimilated by the public. 

“Today, however, the situa- 
tion has changed radically. 
What used to be a demon- 
stration and an act of courage 
commanding respect (even if 
not a source of aesthetic 
experience) has become an 
expression of artistic conform- 
ism. It is by no means a 
paradox to say that it is the 
figurative and the realists in 
general that are now at var- 
fance with the prevailing 
convention. But it is not 
enough just to recerd such 


ART AND SCIENCE 


study, which in Poland has reached a high 
standard. It is a field belonging to the 
younger photographers but its high standards 
are due to the older artists, among them 
Jerzy Benedykt Dorys and Jézef Rosner, In 
any case portrait photography covers a very 
wide area and includes, apart from the purely 
psychological study, the completely different 
field of glamour photography of the film 
actresses and attractive girls, who stare out 
from the covers of illustrated periodicals. 


And so to press photography, which in 
Poland has reached a respectable standard. 
It is vigorous, imaginative, often witty, and 
complements, even surpasses, the informa- 
tional réle of the excellent Polish Newsreel. 
Naturally it is concentrated in the biggest 
illustrated periodicals — Polska, Swiat, Sto- 
lica, Przekréj. The first of these is a prestige 
monthly, with coloured photographs, which 
mainly relies on the services of Marek Holz- 
man, a truly creative photographer and a 
journalist at the same time; the rest rely more 
on teams. In Swiat there is the trio of Jan 
Kosidowski, Wieslaw Prazuch, and Konstanty 
Jarochowski — who make a first class team. 
There are younger, but no less talented 
photographers such as Tadeusz Rolke and 
Wojciech Plewinski, associated. with the other 
magazines. 

The constant presentation of news photo- 
graphy in the press could not fail to find 
a response among the public it has been 
echoed in the increasingly successfull work 
of amateurs who find here an outlet for 
their powers of observation, their interest in 
the psychology of other people, and their 
engagement in the things — both ordinary 
and bizarre — around them. News photo 
graphy seems to have an enormous educa- 
tional significance. 

This leaves me still to discuss that type of 
photography which in the West is called 
‘subjective’. The point here is that the artist 
thinks of his camera as a means of individual 
expression, distorting the usual appearance 
of things to his own ends or showing them 
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IN FOCUS 


in an unfamiliar aspect. This movement 
began in Poland with the stimulating experi- 
ments of Fortunata Obrapalska and Zbigniew 
Diubak. At present it includes the interesting 
work of several younger photographers, such 
as Bronistaw Schlabs, a creator of abstract 
compositions, and Zdzislaw Beksinski and 
Marek Piasecki. The latter two express their 
very original observation of people and the 
world in an attractive and expressive way 
of their own; Beksinski also makes use of 
a kind of montage technique. It is interesting 
to note that Dlubak, Piasecki and Beksinski 
are at the same time abstract painters. This 
group of young photographers has really 
creative and valuable achievements to its 
credit; around it has gathered an interesting 
milieu. 

The task of popularizing contemporary 
photography and the formation of public 
opinion belongs to a monthly Fotografia in 
whose columns a place is found for any 
interesting developments both here or abroad. 
It also reviews exhibitions, of which, .as has 
already been mentioned, there are a great 
many here. Apart from this, Polish photo- 
graphers frequently are successful at inter- 
national exhibitions or at various press 
competitions. Recently a one-man show by 
Edward Hartwig met with a very favourable 
reception in Paris. 

Life in Poland has presented photography 
with several assignments; all of them can, 
however, be reduced to a single one: to 
provide a documentary record in the widest 
sense of the word. This applies not only to 
photography in the natural sciences, in art 
and history and in the press, but also to 
‘free’, creative photography. In my opinion 
the reason for the attractiveness of the latter 
and the interest it has aroused springs from 
the fact that it can unite plastic values, 
which bring it nearer to the fine arts, with 
all the faithfulness and power of expression 
that are always associated with an authentic 
record. 

Urszula Czartoryska 
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paradoxes. Exhibitions of the 
works of modern artists 
surprise us with the conclu- 
sion which forces itself upon 
us from the walls covered 
with paintings — that the 
avant-garde can no _ longer 
evade the principal problem 
of art. After several score 
years of experiments in form 
and composition, that revolu- 
tionary style of painting has 
come full circle to find itself 
once more at that critical 
point where it is no longer 
enough to use a new language, 
out it is necessary to say 
something new. Everything 
begins again from the start. 
The magic modern conventions 
of technique, after all not 
particularly difficult to master, 
have ceased to work. Once 
again, as when painting began, 
artists are not classed as 
promoters of ‘new’ and ‘old’ 
styles, but as those who have 
something to say and those 
who are void, as the brave and 
the cowardly, and — ultima- 
tely — as the wise and the 
stupid. The instrument has 
again become nothing else but 
an instrument, and we are 
wainting for the concert to 
begin.” 


Krzysztof Teodor Toeplitz 
in “Nowa Kultura” 


SCHOLAR’S 70TH BIRTHAY 


Professor Otto Forst Battag- 
lia, an eminent Polish histo- 
rian now living in Vienna, 
recently celebrated his 70th 
birthday. Professor Battaglia 
has done a great deal fo 
spread knowledge of Polish 
culture during his many years 
of work as a scholar and 
journalist. His name is partic- 
ularly well known in Austria 
and Switzerland. Professor 
Battaglia shows a lively in- 
terest in contemporary Poland. 
He intends to visit this coun- 
try in 1960 and to give a 
series of lectures. 
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Wspomnienia z terazniejszosci [Remi- 
niscences from the Present]. By 
Kazimierz Brandys. PIW. Warsaw, 
1959. 620 pp. 


I sometimes wonder how little 
truth there is in the assertion that 
the language of fiction ages less than 
that of the essay or of discourse. 
Writers often tell the critics that they 
themselves will survive, while the 
latter will disappear in the abyss of 
memory. In this country we have no 
tradition of great literary criticism, 
and it is therefore easy to cite 
sufficient instances to support such 
an opinion. But it is false, because 
the antinomy is false. Has Montaigne’s 
work proved less lasting than 
Stendhal’s? Which aspect of the lite- 
rary activity of such contemporary 
authors as André Gide or Jean-Paul 
Sartre has proved or will prove the 
more lasting? I am far from follow- 
ing the current fashion of running 
down the novel, but today the true 
language of writers is one transcend- 
ing the conventional forms. 

Reminiscences from the Present 
comprises articles, stories and essays. 
The book contains work in various 
forms, but in substance it is homo- 
genous and unified. It is the story 
of the growth of the writer’s thinking 
over a period of some dozen years; 
it is perhaps even more than that, for 
it affords an insight into the evolution 
of the generation which came of age 
in. the years 1932-36, or at least of 
a defined intellectual formulation 
produced by that generation. The 
young intellectuals of that formation 
of leftist leanings passed rapidly 
through a process of radicalism 
sparked off by the pressure of 
Fascism. I read Brandys’ book with 
a particular warmth of feeling, as 
a contemporary of the author and as 
one who took part in the events of 
which he speaks. The book opens 
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A Generation Stricken by History 


with a sketch, Friends from the ‘Forge 
of the Young’, published in the perio- 
dical Kuznica (Forge) in 1946. It tells 
the story of a pre-war youth periodic- 
al subsided by the Polish Govern- 
ment of that time. A large part of 
those associated with the periodical 
broke away from the _ ideological 
tutelage of the Government. Thus - 
in fact — began the story of our 
generation. 

I know that each of us would have 
written the sketch in a different way. 
Today Brandys himself would attempt 
it a little differently. But that is not 
important. Regardless of how it has 
been done, it shows the roots of a 
group of young people: their first 
encounter with history in the making 
and with politics; the first clash of 
their youthful radicalism with the 
ideology of the ‘age of contempt’. 

I doubt whether the book should 
be read like a novel — one chapter 
after another. Personally, I would 
recommend a method of juxtaposi- 
tion., skipping from the first piece, 
Friends from ‘Forge of the Young’ to 
the last, Questions before a Journey, 
and particularly to its A Dialoque 
with my Younger Brother. This will 
give one an idea of the range of 
subjects which confronted the 
different generation, of the variety of 
the author’s views, and of the way 
in which he adapts his style to fit 
his subject. 

Brandys’ choice of subjects from 
his past writing is sometimes sur- 
prising, but reflection shows that it 
has been well considered. He has 
eliminated anything which, as 4a 
product of its own time, now appears 
to both author and reader in a new 
light. I am thinking here, for instance, 
of his contribution to the debate on 
American literature eleven years ago, 
when we knew very little of the 
subject. In other cases Brandys is not 
concerned if the reason for which 
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a book was discussed years ago is 
of little general interest to us today. 
What matters is whether the basic 
idea of an essay conveys the main 
features of the author’s personality 
as it was then developing, whether 
it marks a departure from the path 
which later — in spite of a growing 
sophistication and complexity — he 
followed faithfully. How should that 
path be defined? One’s pen shrinks 
from the outworn clichés: “a writer 
engaged in the cause of socialism”, 
“9 writer in consonance with his own 
times”. They are however true. And 
it is truth which the author has 
imprinted with his own individuality 
throughout the six hundred pages of 
his book, truth which is perceived 
through the rich variety of means at 
the disposal of the artist, truth which 
has been stubbornly re-examined and 
checked against a reality seen through 
books read, journeys made, and 
people met, and finally transmuted 
by the writer’s imagination. The 
issues touched upon in Reminiscences 
from the Present are so complex that 
it is difficult to define them ade- 
quately. The book deals with liter- 
ature and politics, with things Polish 
and with problems concerning civi- 
lization in general. It is a passionate 
defence of an attitude which directs 
the author’s alert and inquisitive 
mind towards the core of contempo- 
rary life. Brandys is not a writer, 
who has withdrawn into his shell. He 
is not a writer obsessed with one 
idea, which can of course be a 
virtue — we value many such writers 
highly. He is alive to what is going 
on around him; he protests with all 
the power of his pen against an 
attitude of resignation. When he 
protests, however, especially in his 
last works, it is not with the voice 
of indignation; he is no carping 
schoolmaster. His method of evalu- 


ation is diagnosis, searching and 


sober, followed by a clear enunciation 
of his own views: : 
“Literature has often asked the 
question: why? And revolutions have 
followed. Today it asks rather: what 
for? Between the two questions there 
is a gulf. The first sounds the alarm 
for ethics and rationalism, the second 
questions their meaning. The first 





sets humanity within a framework 
of social values, the second is a voice 
from beyond these confines... There 
is a group of intellectuals whose 
efforts are aimed at defining the 
minimum of humanity, that part of 
the ultimate in human values which 
may be preserved... They hold that 
after the series of moral and social 
collapses suffered by mankind during 
the past few decades, all that has 
survived is a rejection of all systems 
and an empirical reduction of 
theories to facts, of ideas to statistics. 

“I do not believe this. I appreciate 
the stern and serious quality of the 
effort, but I do not believe in its 
results. I do not think that there is 
a common minimum of humanity, or 
that anything can be started from 
the beginning... If man has not yet 
been able to get rid of his doubts as 
to whether history is actually a 
dialectical cycle with moral signif- 
icance, neither, on the other hand, 
has science supplied any absolute 
evidence proving that it is a non- 
dialectical process deprived of that 
significance.” 

In some of the essays, such as 
The Week with Glimmerings of 
Light, or Notes on Sartre, Brandys 
shows that he can also write with 
penetration about other writers. But 
here again we can see his stature, 
which is very different from that of 
the professional critics. What he 
writes about other authors does not 
concern them alone; it is above all 
an expression of his own literary 
programme. When he discusses one 
of his eminent contemporaries, the 
Polish writer Adolf Rudnicki, Brandys 
refuses to treat him as a “timeless 
specialist in consciences, a cross be- 
tween Jeremiah and a retired tra- 
gedienne”. To him Rudnicki is above 
all an author aware of the warning 
signals of history. Main Theme: A 
Generation Stricken by History — 
this is his answer to the question 
which Rudnicki of The Flight from 
Yasna Polyana so often asked him- 


self. And in Sartre Brandys looks. 


with passionate interest for the 
perennial dialogue of man with his 
own age. 

The antagonists at whom Brandys 
aims his polemics have changed with 
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the years, and with the rapidly 
changing face of reality. When we 
reach the last pages of the book we 
are far removed from the first post- 
war controversies. In Questions before 
a Journey the writer turns his atten- 
tion to his “Younger Brother” 
“Atomic Lafcadio”. He meets him 
neither with anger, nor indignation, 
nor indifference. There is a grotesque 
power in his portrait, drawn with 
irony; he hangs a question mark over 
this newly-arisen problem. This 
is all you can do in face of a phenom- 
enon which remains unaffected by 
either arguments or warnings. Nothing 
is left but one’s own detached and 
coldly logical certainty: 

“I am forty years old and my 
biography is no longer a matter of 
accident. I am discovering more and 
more meaning, in my curriculum 
vitae. I am becoming more and more 
the result of it. After a few thousands 


Life, Big 


Zycie duze i mate [Life, Big and 
Small]. By Wilhelm Mach. Wy- 
dawnictwo Lédzkie. LédzZ, 1959. 
197 pp. 


Wilhelm Mach, still in his early 
forties, is a well-known essayist, 
critic and writer of the middle gener- 
ation. Trained as a teacher, he grew 
up in the countryside of Rzeszéw, 
which is known for the culture and 
political maturity of its people. The 
image of his childhood is a recurring 
theme in Mach’s books. It appears 
in his first work, Rdza (Rust, 1949), 
and in a later novel Jaworowy Dom 
(Jawor’s House, 1954) for which the 
author received the Staie Prize. In 
1954 he also published a volume, 
Doswiadezenia i przypadki (Ex- 
periences and Incidents) consisting 
of stories, essays and feuilletons 
written between 1945 and 1953. For 
some time Mach edited the prose 
sections of the monthly Twérczosé 
and the weekly Nowa Kultura, where 
he often published his own critical 
essays. His latest novel, a book of 
modest size entitled Zycie duze i male 
(Life, Big and Small) gained him, by 
unanimous vote, the first prize in 
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of years, the world also has reasop 
to regard its past as its only e. 
perience and to discover in it m 
ferences to the present.” 

We know that nowadays this 
emphasis on dependence upon history 
makes many young people impatient, 
We can hear the voice of Lafcadio; 
Another speech? What for? Time will 
tell whather this youthful impatience 
of Polish ‘angry young men’ is well 
advised. The future will show 
whether. their nonchalant shrug of 
the shoulders survives the experience 
through which the generation of 
Brandys has already lived. For his 
is a generation which knows that, 
unfortunately, one cannot escape the 
dictates of history, and that is there 
fore better to try to understand it 
and — as far as one’s limitations 
allow — to take part in its making. 


Ryszard Matuszewski 


and Small 


a literary competition organized by 
the L6dz Publishing House. The book 
has been well received by reviewers, 

The novel is written in the first 
person, in the form of reminiscences 
evoked by the death of the hero’s 
father. Such a form involves a partic 
ular genre of images and _ scenes, 
There are almost no names and no 
precise designations of time or place. 
The situation itself is familiar, but 
it becomes romantic and exotic. By 
these means the author has softened 
the background outlines; the sketchy 
world outside is hardly perceived 
beyond a distant haze. But in’ fact 
the novel deals with authentic and 
highly-dramatic events which took 
place in 1947, the year of great floods. 
In a small village in the Polish 
Carpathians the Greeks — as they are 
called by the author — that is, the 
Ukrainian section of the population, 
who are of Greek-Catholic faith, are 
suspected of collaboration with the 
enemies of Poland, bands of the 
Ukrainian Partisan Army. They are 
therefore removed from the village 
for resettlement on the coast. This 
plays an important part in the life of 
Stefek, the narrator, because it 
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takes away from him his beloved 
Emily, who is compelled to leave the 
place together with her parents. But 
pefore this crucial event the author 
describes the delights of a childhood 
spent in the midst. of a rolling 
landscape, lovely and mysterious, 
peopled with human and animal 
characters. As in areal story of 
rural life, we are led into a world 
of wonder, of enchantment and 

tery. For such is the world seen 
through the. eyes of a child. A leading 
réle is played by Pinecone the deer, 
Cucumber the colt, and also by the 
Gypsies, who suddenly appear on the 
scene. Under Mach’s pen the everyday 
life of the countryside, which in fact 
offers few attractions, becomes an 
adventure to be kept and returned 
to in memory. 


Reading this book, one wonders 
whether the fairy tale is not the work 
of an experienced man who chose to 
express the complexities of life 
through the feelings of a child. The 
novel bears a very individual stamp; 
it is difficult to imagine it written by 
anyone else. It has been done with 
restraint; each word has its carefully 
considered place and weight. Nothing 
is too long or too short, and there is 
neither a scene nor even a phrase too 
many. The author has simply taken 
up a number of threads, and has 
made no further effort to weave them 
into a plot. That has been left to our 
imagination. 


The philosophy of the book seems 
to be concealed within the events, 
without commentary. But this is an 
illusion, for in fact the whole novel 
is a great commentary to which 
events and characters have been 
subordinated with fine literary skill. 
Mach stands for faith in life, and the 
novel is there to justify that trust 
and faith. The author could just as 
well have written a bitter and evil 
work, exposing the vices of his 
characters — of the Father, the Lady, 
Sabina, the Director, Albert, Strong 
Anny or Auntie — but his maturity as 
a writer leads him to the conviction 
that in life there are no situations 
ending in complete deadlock — 
although only in childhood do we 
have full confidence in the goodness 


of life. The book is therefore a great 
valediction to childhood, from which 
the characters of the novel derive 
their love for man and their con- 
sciousness of the beauty of the world. 
“Was I asleep? Was I dreaming? Or 
remembering something? I don’t 
know any more. The night is over 
and with it have vanished the 
memories of the past, the faces and 
gestures of people, and the sounds 
of words spoken long ago. Their last 
straying shadows still linger here 
and there, the last echoes under my 
eyelids, or in my brain, or in the 
rhythm of my blood.” These are the 
words of Stefek, the hero, at the end 
of the novel. Watching by the death- 
bed of his father, he returns in his 
mind to bygone days. He thinks of his 
wife, Emily, whom he has had to 
leave for a while, to return to his 
birthplace. He thinks of his wife in 
a hospital ward, waiting for him with 
their new-born baby. By the coffin of 
his father the man reflects — “I nev- 
er asked you, Father, and now you 
will never tell me: which life is big, 
and which is small? Where is the 
measure? Is it small, the life of child- 
hood, if it gives wings to everything 
as yet unknown? Or is it big, the 
grown-up life, my life now, now that 
I know of the futility of dreams, and 
of passing away, when I am so 
helpless in the face of your irre- 
vocable departure? And on what life, 
big or small, is my child entering?” 

The questions are asked; but the 
writer has already solved the 
problem: the small life changes into 
the big, if only we know how to 
look at it. The humane quality of 
this story, the quality of under- 
standing and forgiveness gives Life, 
Big and Small a particular warmth. 
It brings the characters near to us, 
it explains their actions. Compassion 
for people is Mach’s main feature as 
a writer. He does not judge his 
characters, he rather sympathizes 
with them. And from this attitude 
arises a love for the world, a love 
of which this novel is the rare, 
captivating and beautiful expression. 
It is a work of comtemporary liter- 
ature of which we can say: it is 
good. 

Lestaw M. Bartelski 
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My Nalewki 


Moje Nalewki [My Nalewki]. By 
Bernard Singer (Regnis). Czytelnik. 
Warsaw, 1959. 172 pp. 


Today only a barren space bears 
witness that here the last war laid 
waste a large district of Warsaw, 
which with heroic determination 
attempted to resist extermination at 
the hands of Nazi detachments. The 
sombre fame of the Ghetto recalls 
a tragedy which took place only 
a few years ago; yet there are many, 
in particular among the younger 
generation, who know almost nothing 
of the past of that quarter. The 
affairs of those who lived there are 
already distant from us. Their annals 
as such have remained unwritten. 
Between the wars even serious 
journalists and writers passed them 
over in shy silence. This gap has 
now been to a considerable extent 
filled by Regnis’ My Nalewki. 

Before the war Bernard Singer 
was a publicist writing for Nasz 
Przeglad (Our Review), a_ liberal 
paper published in Polish, serving the 
Jewish middle-class community. For 
the past twenty years he has lived 
in London. A brilliant journalist, who 
grew up in the heart of the Jewish 
quarter, he remembers Nalewki at 
the turn of the century. On the pages 
of his reminiscences he brings back 
the bitter, vivid, for the most part 
poverty-stricken life of the northern 
quarter of Warsaw, whose small, 
narrow streets nestled a population 
living under the threat of the pogroms 
taking place in the lands under the 
rule of Csarist Russia. The population 
was constantly at the mercy of anti- 
semitism, and it was involved into 
the bargain in the prejudice and 
superstition of its own reactionary 
environment. It was in such con- 
ditions that the author was destined 
to live; to see how “in a close, 
narrow dwelling lived a shoemaker, 
his wife, three children and a 
journeyman”. He was also a witness 
of the changes which came to the 
quarter in 1905: 

“From cellars, from burrows, 
thousands of artisans appeared on 





the streets, proudly giving themselves 
the title of workers, although few 
of them had access to a factory,” 
From those facts we have about the 
period, and from our knowledge of 
the general athmosphere of _ the 
times, we can give some account of 
the reasons why large numbers of 
Jews joined Socialist groups; why 
almost the whole population of the 
quarter came under the influence of 
radical social thought. For in this lay 
the only chance of breaching the 
walls of discrimination which in 
different ways cut the Jew off from 
discharging his active and rightful 
réle in the sphere of civil, political 
and cultural activity. 

The author’s sympathies are on 
the side of precisely these radically- 
minded inhabitants of the quarter, 
who sought to assuage the thirst for 
the opportunity to live a normal 
human life by joining the ranks of 
the political left. Unforgettable in 
this connexion is the figure of an old 
coalman, Who was killed by a stray 
bullet in 1907. This poor, simple 
carrier, who had learned to read a 
little, and remembered a great deal 
from listening to others reading aloud, 
became a self-made raconteur of the 
anecdotes of Sholem Aleichem and 
a carrier of revolutionary slogans. He 
is the classic type of the outcast of 
the northern quarter: 

“In: times of revolution he cared 
little about his old clienteles. Nor did 
he worry when housekeepers did not 
order their coal from him, or when 
after hours of waiting he had no 
chance of carrying even a single load 
from the cart to the shop. His wit did 
not desert him. He could even scrape 
up enough money for a ticket to the 
Yiddish theatre, for he badly wanted 
to see real actors.” 

In a similar, unpretentious, at the 
same time, moving way, Regnis 
describes the different people of his 


quarter: tradesmen, teachers a 
cheder, school friends, relatives and 
acquaintances. His reminiscences 


make up an absorbing exposition o 
a society and its customs. The 
forgotten quarter speaks from these 
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pages with a living truth. A truth 
obscured at the time when the 
stratum of the Polish intelligentsia 
which was of Jewish descent was 
coming into being; when in the back- 
alleys of Nalewki a type of patriot 
who was both a Pole and a spokes- 
man for progressive thought was 


7 


being formed. This type was soon to 
play his part in the social and 
cultural life of the country outside 
the walls of the northern quarter’s 
ghetto. But this is another story — 
which is still in search of its 
historian. 
Jerzy Gembicki 
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LITERATURE 


EUGENIUSZ KABATC: Za duzo stotica 
(Too Much Sunshine). Wydawnictwo L6dz- 
kie. E6dzZ, 1959. 166 pp. $0.50 

This young writer’s first book was a 
collectiun of stories, Pijany antot (The 
Drunken Angel), published in 1957. Too 
Much Sunshine is a contemporary psycho- 
logical novel in which a by no means 
banal treatment of the ‘eternal triangle’ 
is set against an interesting social back- 
ground, in a specific atmosphere very 
adroitly maintained throughout the book. 


JAN POTOCKI: Podrdéze (Travels). Ed. 
Leszek Kukulski. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1959. 514 pp. Cloth. $2.30 

Jan Potocki (1761-1815), a member of 
a well-known Polish artistocratic family, 
was one of the most interesting persona- 
lities of the period of the Polish En- 
lightenment. In accord with the fashion 
and usage of his time, he knew French 
better than Polish, which did not prevent 
him from serving as a Seym deputy and 
taking a lively part in public life. 
A scholar, he was interested in history 
and geography, searched for Slav antiq- 
uities, and wrote about primitive Asia- 
tic tribes. He is the author of an excellent 
novel, Manuscrit trouvé a Saragosse, the 
form of which is modelled on the Arabian 
Nights, and of some fine miniature plays, 
now on the stage in Warsaw, which were 
a success in Paris earlier in the year. 
Between 1784 and 1806 he travelled widely: 
to Saxony, the Netherlands, Morocco, 
Egypt, Turkey, the Astrakhan steppes, 
the Caucasus, and Mongolia. His culture 
and erudition make his account of his 
journeys excellent reading to this day — 
quite apart from their historical value. 
This first complete edition in Polish is 
provided with exhaustive notes. 


STANISLAW STRUMPH-WOJTKIE- 
WICZ: Agent nr 1 (Agent Number One). 
Iskry. Warszawa, 1959. 316 pp. $0.75 

A novel based on the adventures of 
Jerzy Iwanow-Szajnowicz, a young Pole 
who during the war served as a British 
intelligence agent in Greece, where he 





was instrumental in inflicting severe 
losses upon the Germans, and especially 
their Navy. 


KAZIMIERZ TRUCHANOWSKI: Piekny 
warkocz Bereniki (Berenice’s Beautiful 
Tresses). Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959. 306 pp. 
$0.85 

The author is one of the few consistent 
followers in Polish literature of the tradi. 
tion of Kafka. His works come closest 
to those of Bruno Schulz, a very original 
Polish writer of the thirties who was 
murderd by the Nazis. Berenice’s Beauti- 
ful Tresses has nothing in common with 
a traditional novel. It describes a sequence 
of events, combined into a whole not by 
a plot, but by an atmosphere of weirdness. 
Fantastic, and occasionally grotesque, 
deformations of reality are used to 
emphasize the sense of the unusual, and 
also — on the philosophical plane of the 
book — to discuss the meaning of human 
existence. 


STANISLAW WASYLEWSKI: C2ter- 
dziegci lat powodzenia. Przebieg mojego 
zycia (Forty Years of Success. The Story 
of My Life). Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 
495 pp. $1.95 

The author (1885—1953) was one of the 
most popular Polish writers between the 
wars. His books on historical subjects, on 
manners and customs, on culture and the 
arts, stood midway between novels and 
essays based on well-chosen sources. He 
was above all an excellent and erudite 
story-teller, and has remained such in his 
memoirs, which are a_ collection of 
anecdotes, gossip and reminiscences about 
persons and events, subjective as essays 
must always be. 


KAZIMIERZ WYKA: Rzecz wyobraéni 
(A Case of Imagination). P.I.W. Warszawa, 
1959. 483 pp. $1.45 

Essays on contemporary Polish poetry 
by an outstanding Polish literary critic 
and scholar (now director of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Literary 
Research), The book does not deal with 
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all the poets now writing, nor even with 
all the most prominent, (among the 
striking omissions are Stonimski, Jastrun 
and LeSmian). It presents the author’s 
views on the elements of modern poetry 
and their origins in the Polish poetic 
tradition. 


WLADYSLAW ZAMBRZYCKI: Kwate- 
ra bozych pomyleticéw (The Quarters of 
God’s Fools). Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959. 
306 pp. $0.90 


This account of the experiences of four 
elderly men during the Warsaw Rising 
is used as a framework for many 
separate stories and anecdotes, which 
follow one another somewhat on the 
Decameron principle, and also for philo- 
sophical reflections reminiscent of Boet- 
hius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae. The 
leitmotif is the defence of a humane 
culture against both Fascism and the 
technocratic and _ radically rationalist 
tendencies. 


MEMOIRS — REMINISCENCES 


GUSTAW ALEF-BOLKOWIAK: Gorqce 
dni (The Hectic Days). M.O.N. Warszawa, 
1959. 254 pp. Illustrated. $0.60 

The author, a lawyer by education and 
a Communist by conviction, served in a 
People’s Army’s partisan detachement in 
the Lublin Voivodship and was in charge 
of an underground army press. His re- 
miniscences are a valuable contribution 
to recent Polish history, since he had a 
wealth of information about the activity 
of the partisan troops, the battles of 
the People’s Army and its co-operation 
with other partisan detachments sponsored 
by non-Communist organizations, especially 
with the Home Army and the Peasant 
Battalions. 


LEON BERBECKI: Wspomnienia gene- 
rata broni (Memoirs of a General). 
Slask. Katowice, 1959. 296 pp. $1.25 

The author’s ancestors took part in 
the Polish national insurrections of 1830 
and 1863. He himself as a Russian officer, 
participated in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905, and later was in turn a Socialist 
worker as a member of the Polish So- 
Cialist Party (PPS), an officer in Pilsud- 
ski’s Legions, and a general in the Polish 
Army, where he held one of the highest 
posts. After the war he became a teacher 
in a vocational school. He has remained 
to this day an adherent of Pilsudski, 
as the political. evaluations in this book 
Clearly show. It is not only a good 
Narrative full of interesting historical and 
Social details, especially from the early 
years of the century, but contains many 
documents, such as data on the under- 
ground activity of Polish soldiers in the 
Tsarist army, letters, orders of the day 
and proclamations from the period of 


the author’s service in the Polish Army 
and his confinement in a German P.O.W. 
camp. 


ADOLF CHYBINSKI: W czasach Straus- 
sa i Tetmajera. Wspomnienia (The Days 
of Strauss and Tetmajer. Reminiscences). 
Panhstwowe Wydawnictwo Muzyczne. Kra- 
k6éw, 1959. 271 pp., 24 plates. Cloth. $1.25 
(One of a series of Literary Sources and 
Memoirs relating to the History of Polish 
Music.) 

Memoirs of the most eminent of Polish 
musicologists, who died in 1952. Chybin- 
ski was an expert in old Polish music. 
The book covers the period from his 
childhood up to 1915, and also some 
random notes from the time of the Second 
World War. The most interesting chapters 
are those on the author’s first contact 
with the modernist movement in Munich, 
the concerts of Richard Strauss, Felix 
Mottl and Gustav Mahler, and the first 
interpretations of works by Max Reger. 


Godzina druga. Walki pod Gérq Sw. 
Anny w czasie trzeciego powstania na Gér- 
nym Slqsku w roku 1921 (Wspomnienia 
uczestnikéw) (The Second Hour. Battles 
at St. Anne’s Mount during the Third 
Rising in Upper Silesia in 1921 — Remi- 
niscences of Participants). KiW. Warszawa, 
1959. 190 pp. $0.30 

After World War I the Silesian popu- 
lation rose three times against the Ger- 
mans, to fight for the incorporation of 
the whole of Silesia into Poland. This 
volume includes reminiscences of leaders 
of the so-called third rising, which lasted 
from May to July 1921. They show the 
social and political situation in Silesia at 
that time as well as the attitude of the 
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population towards the problem of 
frontier delimitation and the plebiscite 
which had to take place under the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 


STANISLAW GRZESIUK: Boso ale w 
ostrogach (Barefoot but Spurred) KiW. 
Warszawa, 1959. 339*pp. $0.65 

The author made his literary debut not 
long ago with a volume of reminiscences 
of a concentration camp, Pieé lat kacetu 
(Five Years in a Concentration Camp), 
which was a sensation of its kind, since 
Grzesiuk is a simple, uneducated repre- 
sentative of the lumpenproletariat, prim- 
itive both in his mode of thinking and 
also to some extent in his moral opinions, 
but endowed with remarkable narrative 
-talent, a fine sense of observation, intelli- 
gence and cunning. He depicted life in a 
concentration camp with rare frankness, 
bordering on brutality. His second book 
contains recollections from his life, before 
and during World War II, in a poor and 
neglected suburb of Warsaw. It has all 
the elements that were characteristic of 
his first book, and therefore not only 
makes ‘exotic’ reading, but provides 
valuable material for the sociologist and 
psychologist. 


TADEUSZ KLIMASZEWSKI: 
nungskommando Warschau. 
Warszawa, 1959. 

Reminiscences of the only surviving 
member of a group of Polish prisoners who 


Verbren- 
Czytelnik, 
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during the Warsaw Rising, between the 
8th and 23rd of August, 1944, were terror. 
ized by SS-men of Hans Reinefarth’s 
group into burning the bodies of the 
civilians killed during the German ‘pa. 
cification campaign’. In the first stage of 
the rising the Germans machine-gunned 
the inhabitants of entire blocks after 
driving them down to the courtyards, 
Tens of thousands of bodies of people 
thus murdered in the Wola district of 
Warsaw were a potential source of 
epidemic, and this forced the Germans 
to engage in the ‘sanitary’ activities in 
which the author of the book took part. 


JOZEF KOLICZ (JOZEF KOLODZIEJ- 
CZYK): Czas grozy. Wspomnienia z tzw. 
»krwawej niedzieli bydgoskiej” (The Days 
of Horror. Reminiscences of the “Bloody 
Sunday in Bydgoszcz”) Wydawnictwo Mor- 
skie. Gdynia, 1959. 213 pp. Illustrated. $0.35 

On September 3rd, 1939, the Nazi fifth 
column attacked Polish troops and 
civilians in the town of Bydgoszcz, which 
was then still on the Polish side of 
the front. The attack was put down, but 
the provocation served the Nazis a few 
days later as a pretext for cruel reprisals 
in which thousands of civilians in Byd- 
goszcz were murdered; they also used it 
as an alleged proof of the persecution 
of the German population in Poland. This 
book consists of the reminiscences of an 
eye-witness of those events. With docu- 
mentary photographs. 


HISTORY 


Gérny Slask (Upper Silesia). Collective 
work. Instytut Zachodni. Poznan, 1959. 
Vol. 1 — 543 pp., Vol. 2 — 540 pp. Illustrat- 
ed. $10.00 ; 

A two-volume study of Silesia (the 
regions of Katowice, Bytom, Opole and 
Cieszyn), prepared by a large team of 
experts in various fields. It covers the 
history of Silesia up to 1945. Volume One 
includes: natural features and landscape, 
an outline of political history, Silesian 
literature, art culture. Volume Two is a 
kind of guide to those parts of Upper 
Silesia which are of special historical and 
sightseeing interest, to the various monu- 
ments of the past, to local ethnographic 
features and to contemporary life in 
Silesia. Many illustrations, notes and 
supplements. 





Pomorze Nowozytne (Pomerania in 
Modern Times). Ed. Gerard Labuda and 
Stefan Hoszowski. KiW. Warszawa, 1959. 
442 pp., 4 maps. Cloth. $1.85 (The History 
of Pomerania Series) 

Eleven papers on Pomeranian history 
(16th to 18th centuries): on Polish settlers 
in Mazuria; social movements in Szczecin; 
the Polish national character of Western 
Pomerania; social and economic conditions 
in Casubia; Polish literature and publica- 
tions in Gdarisk; Polish as the official 
language in what was known as Royal 
Prussia; the role of Pomeranian burghers 
in the Enlightenment period; port life 
in Gdafisk and Elblag; the struggle of 
Gdafsk and Torun against Prussian 
aggression. They prove clearly that the 
Polish element in Western Pomerania 
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began to weaken under German pressure 
only in the 17th century, and survived 
in Gdafisk and Royal Prussia to the end 
of the 18th century. 


Sejm Polski (The Polish Seym). Collec- 
tive work. Arkady. Warsaw, 1959. 125 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50 


Three studies on. the history of 
Perliament in Poland: the Seym in pre- 
partition Poland, in the Polish Republic, 
1919-1939, and in People’s Poland. Illustrat- 
ed with reproductions of old engravings, 
paintings and documentary photographs. 
Published on the occasion of the Warsaw 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 


HENRYK KAMIENSKI: Filozofia eko- 
nomii materialnej ludzkiego spoteczerstwa, 
zdodaniem Mniejszych pism filozoficznych 
(A Philosophy of Material Economy of 
Human Society, supplemented by Minor 


Philosophical Writings). Notes, intro- 
duction and postscript by Bronistaw 
Baczko. P.W.N. Warszawa, 1959. xvii + 


592 pp. Cloth. $3.20 (The Classics of Philos- 
ophy Series, Vol. 50.) 

Philosophical or rather — from the 
contemporary. standpoint — sociological 
writings of a _ long-forgotten Polish 
philosopher. Henryk Kamienski (1813-1865), 
soldier and revolutionary, politician and 
social worker, philosopher and military 
theoretician, as well as novelist, was one 
of the eminent representatives of Ro- 
manticism in the country (this distinction 
is important in Poland, since the principal 
figures of Polish Romanticism — Mickie- 
wiez, Stowacki, Krasifski and others — 
worked abroad as political émigrés). His 


ARTS, 


Makowskie bajki (Makowski’s Fables). 
Paintings by Tadeusz Makowski. Poems by 
Jerzy Ficowski. Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 
27 plates. Cloth. $1.65 

The work of Tadeusz Makowski (1882- 
1932), one of the most original Polish 
painters of the -20th century, often 
contains distortions which bring it close 
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ANDRZEJ ZAHORSKI: Centralne insty- 
tucje policyjne w Polsce w dobie rozbio- 
réw (Central Police Institutions in Po- 
land in the Partition Period). Published 
by P.W.N. for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of History. Warszawa, 
1959. 284 pp., 4 tables. $2.60 (The History of 
Poland in the Enlightenment Period Series, 
Vol. 2.) 

A study of the organization and activity 
of the state administrative authorities in 
Poland in the period of the Four-Year 
Seym (1788-1792), i.e. at the time when 
endeavours were still being made to 
reorganize the Polish State, before its 
final partitioning among its neighobours. 
In the state administration new elements, 
reflecting the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
rubbed shoulders with feudal traditions. 


PHILOSOPHY 


works are interesting documents for the 
student of the history of ideas. 


MICHAEL SOBESKI: Mysl a marmur 
i inne szkice estetyczne. (Thought and 
Marble and Other Essays on Aesthetics). 
P.W.N. Warszawa, 1959. 316 pp. $1.70. 

A volume of essays by a professor of 
aesthetics of Poznan University, killed by 
the Nazis during the war. Sobeski was an 
adherent of ‘objective aestretics’, opposed 
both to idealistic and materialistic theories 
and based on an analysis of the emo- 
tional aspects of the creative effort of the 
artist and of the relationship between his 
effort on the one hand and Life and 
Nature on the other. Essays devoted to 
particular subjects deal with the parallel 
development of Greek art and the philo- 
sophy of the tragic, and the aesthetics 
of new architecture and new painting 
(impressionism, expressionism, cubism, and 
neo-classicism). 


ARCHITECTURE 


to a child’s view of theworld. He 
introduced into his paintings figures and 
subjects taken from the sphere of the 
child’s imagination. This book consists of 
a number of fine reproductions of such 
paintings, accompanied by specially 
written poems by a contemporary Polish 
poet. 
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JERZY STANKIEWICZ & BOHDAN 
SZERMER: Gdansk. Rozw6j urbanistyczny 
i architektoniczny oraz powstanie zespotu 
Gdatsk—Sopot—Gdynia (Gdafisk. The De- 
velopment of the City’s Architecture and 
Plan and the Birth of the Three Towns, 
Gdafisk—Sopot—Gdynia). Ed. E. Biegafska 
and B. Wochna. Published by Arkady for 
the Institute of Architecture and Town 
Planning. Warszawa, 1959. 375 pp. Illustrat- 
ed. Cloth. $3.70 


A finely edited monograph, designed 
for lovers of history and architecture, 
covers the history of Gdafisk from the 
early mediaeval period to our own times, 
when the city, together with its neighbours 
and no longer artificially separated from 
its natural hinterland, became part of 
a large complex of maritime ports, usually 
referred to as “the Three Towns’. Many 
photographs, plans and maps relating to 
the various periods, and a large plan 
in colour showing the historical part of 
Gdansk. Bibliography. 


BOZENA STEINBORN: Ztotoryja, Choj- 
néw, Swierzawa, Zabytki sztuki regionu 
(The Localities of Zlotoryja, Chojnéw and 
Swierzawa and Their Historical Monu- 
ments). Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 167 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


A scholarly work with many illustra- 
tions published on the initiative of the 
local government authorities of the Zlo- 
toryja District in the western part of 
Wroclaw Voivodship. The region contains 
many interesting architectural monuments, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TADEUSZ MICHALSKI: Stownik espe- 
rancko-polski (An Esperanto-Polish Dictio- 
nary). Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, 
1959. xx + 265 pp. Cloth. $1.45 


This dictionary, whose publication 
coincided with the 44th World Congress 
of Esperantists (Warsaw, August 1959), 
includes about 10,000 roots, which in 
practice amounts to some 100,000 words. 
Grammatical tables and principles and a 
bibliography. 


Swiat w przekroju 1959 (The World 
Almanac, 1959). Collective work prepared 
with the co-operation of the Polish Insti- 
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chiefly Romanesque and late Romap. 
esque. 


MIECZYSLAW WALLIS: Canaletto, mo. 
larz Warszawy (Canaletto, Painter of War. 
saw). 3rd ed. Auriga. Warszawa, 1%, 
38 pp., 118 black-and-white plates an 
4 in colour. Cloth. $3.15 

Bernardo Belotto, called Canaletto (he 
was the nephew of Antonio Canale 
worked for many years in Warsaw, wher 
he died. He left many excellent painting 
of Warsaw in the second half of the ish 
century. This is the third edition of a 
volume of reproductions of thes 
paintings, with a searching introductory 
study by Mieczysiaw Wallis. Canaletto’s 
works are popular in Poland not only 
on account of their value as art; after 
the almost total destruction of the old 
part of Warsaw by the Nazis in 19% 
Canaletto’s works were one of the princi- 
pal sources on which the post-war 
reconstruction of that section of the city 
was based. 


KRYSTYNA ZAKRZEWSKA: Waldemar 
Cwenarski. Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 82 pp. 
Illustrated. $0.85. (The Contemporary Pol- 
ish Artists Series.) 

A small album of fine reproductions 
of works by a talented and original Pol- 
ish painter who died at the age of 2. 
He left many mature paintings, charac- 
terized by a strongly marked element of 
the tragic. The album contains a brief 
analysis of Cwenarski’s works and 4 
catalogue. Texts in Polish and French. 


tute of International Affairs. Ed. Jézel 
Frieske, Wladyslaw Grzedzielski, Henryk 
Korotyhski. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
wa, 1959. 680 pp. $3.10 

Covers the most important events ani 
issues in 1958, in the political, economic, 
social, cultural and artistic spheres — # 
well as that of sport, Particular stress is 
laid on Poland and on all that concern 
international co-operation and Poland’ 
participation in international organizations. 
The Almanac is to be published annually. 
The present volume, as the first .in the 
series, includes encyclopaedic information 
on all the countries of the world which 
will not be repeated in future editions 
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THE CONCISE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF POLAND 1959 
(covering 1958) 


compiled by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish People’s Re- 
public, has been issued in English for the first time. It contains ge- 
neral information about Poland's Constitution, the organization of 
State power and the financial system, as well as exhaustive statistical 
data on geography, egw “age h industry, employment, finances, 
education and culture, health, agriculture and forestry, building, 
transportation and communications, trade, etc. In many instance there 
is comparative data for 1937-1938 and also comparisons with inter- 
national statistics. 

Format 15X10.5 cm. Durable plastic cover. Price $ 1.50. The Year 
Book can be obtained in bookshops carrying foreign publications 
or by direct order from 
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Council at the Council of Ministers, Professer of Warsaw University; 
he is the author of La Jougoslavie Socialiste (1956) and Formation © 
de systéme soviétique de planification (1956). 


ZBIGNIEW KUTHAN, publicist and literary critic, contributor to” 
Warsaw cultural periodicals. : 


ARTUR MIEDZYRZECKI: poet, essayist and literary critic; he is the — 
poetry editor of Nowa Kultura. 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 
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